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76 Kodak Pageant Projectors— 

key teaching aids in Scarborough schools 


“Audio-visual programming is proving 
a vital teaching aid” says Mr. W. 
Outram, A-V Co-ordinator at Gallo¬ 
way Road Public School. Each week, 
films from Scarborough Board of 
Education’s new A-V centre are cir¬ 
culated to schools in the district. The 
number of Kodak Pageant 16mm 
projectors in use now stands at 76! 

Ease of operation, and trouble-free 
performance were among the factors 
that led to this choice. 

With a Pageant there’s never any 


fuss or fumbling. Reel arms fold out — 
drive belts are attached. To thread, 
just follow the path printed right on 
the machine; single-switch reversing 
allows you to check focus, framing 
and sound quickly. And the Pageant 
projector never needs oiling. 

Learn yourself why the Pageant is a 
pleasure to use, so completely reliable. 
Your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will 
gladly demonstrate at your conven¬ 
ience. Or write today for bulletin 
V3-22 for the complete Pageant story. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario 


Galloway Road Public School, Scarborough, Ontario 












revent classroom colds 


IT’S EASY TO FIGHT COLDS WITH THIS COMPLETE PROGRAM 


“How To Catch a Cold”, by Walt in cold prevention. Prints available 
Disney Productions. 16mm. sound FREE on short-term loan for first 
and colour animated film gives stu- showings and repeat performances, 
dents an enjoyable 10 minute lesson 


2 Added Attractions 


HEALTH PLEDGE 

for grades 2, 3, and 4 
“I Promise Common 
Sense” is a health 
pledge for youngsters 
to sign and keep; it lists 
the lessons taught in 
the film. 

POSTERS 

Highlights of the film 
Six full-colour posters, 
14 x 20 inches, for class¬ 
room or school bulletin 


- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! - 

Educational Dept. AT-593 
Kimberly-Clark Canada Limited, 

2 Carlton Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 

Please send me free on short-term loan (except for return 
postage) the 16mm. sound film “How To Catch a Cold”. 

Day wanted (allow 4 weeks).2nd Choice (allow 5 

weeks).3rd Choice (allow 6 weeks). 

In addition please send: 

.copies of “I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 

2, 3 and 4).sets of posters (large schools may re¬ 

quire more than one set). 


Street. 

City.Prov. 













THE MONTH'S COVER STORY 


Here’s a picture full of interest for the 
hunting enthusiasts among us—a famil¬ 
iar sight in Alberta fields during these 
crisp November days. We wish the man 
good fun—and luck in his hunting! 
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EDITORIAL 


Training 

or Education? 


A famous scientist at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology charges that the modern educational sys¬ 
tems of North America are producing instructed men, 
but not educated men. Schools and universities alike, he 
believes, are addicted to a curious sequence of prepared 
talks and prepared questions. Our schools, he charges, 
offer manipulative programs in physical sciences which 
consist of lectures on theories and processes often obso¬ 
lete before publication of the textbook. Too many 
teachers, he feels, consider that education consists of 
stuffing the student’s mind full of every conceivable 
scrap of information in preparation for the periodic 
regurgitation required by tests and examinations. 

No one would question seriously the importance 
of the distinction between education and training. We 
would all like to believe that the complaints of the 
scientist are not applicable to Alberta schools and Al¬ 
berta teachers. But we cannot be sure. 

Education is much more than providing the student 
with a storehouse of information from which he can 
draw when he is periodically subjected to testing. Educa¬ 
tion is almost a way of life. It is an attitude towards 
people and things. A man is educated when his schooling 
has provoked in him the impulse towards original think¬ 
ing—if he not only learns to answer questions but also 
to ask them. The questioning mind is educating itself. 

The art of teaching for education and not for train¬ 
ing is a difficult and complex task. It is far more com¬ 
fortable to think of the job of teaching as one which 
requires pounding facts into the heads of students. 
Lessons can then be prepared in compact bundles to be 
delivered to the pupil, who has as his sole responsibility 
the task of memorizing for the ultimate day of judgment. 
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The business of testing is much easier too. The hurdle 
to the next course or grade can be passed if the student 
has remembered enough of what has been jammed into 
his conscious mind over a period of time. 

Much more difficult and unsettling is the type of 
teaching which assumes that education is a two-way 
street. In this type, the student, as well as the teacher, 
questions. And the student learns never to accept as 
facts the statements and opinions he hears and reads 
unless he has found answers to the ‘why’s’ that come 
to his mind. The educated mind is a curious mind. 

When we think about the enormous rate at which 
we have been adding to the store of the world’s knowl¬ 
edge, when we think of the accumulation of historical 
events, and progress in technological fields and social 
concepts, we must surely have reason to stop to ponder 
just what we should expect to teach by way of subject 
matter in our courses. People can no longer know every¬ 
thing there is to know, but there are occasions when we 
might wonder whether educators accept such limitations. 

Thousands upon thousands of our young people 
continue to enter school and to pass through systems as 
rigidly regimented as the military. They expect to be 
told, to listen. Their concept of school consists of listen¬ 
ing to lectures, writing notes, and waiting passively to 
proceed to the examination bar. In the crash of scooping 
up enough of what they hear and read they have no time 
to keep asking the ‘why’. If they do have the spirit of 
inquiry and of creative effort, the lock step of the system 
can seldom be adjusted to provide them with oppor¬ 
tunity to attempt self-education. And so, more and more, 
our schools become training institutions and our uni¬ 
versities concentrate more and more on producing 
specialists. 

In this age characterized by mechanization, over¬ 
production, and ruthless competition, there is insistent 
and compelling pressure to produce the trained mind. 
We are so concerned with learning to make a living that 
we have almost completely lost sight of the business of 
education. 
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The Canadian 

Teachers’ Federation 


S. C. T. CLARKE 


V IRTUALLY every teacher in the 
Province of Alberta is, in a sense, 
a member of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. Membership in The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association provides this since 
our association is one of the affiliates 
of the Federation. Each year, we pay 
$1.25 per teacher, or some $13,000, to 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation in 
fees. Many teachers, however, do not 
know what the Canadian Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration is nor what it does. 

As the name suggests, the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation is a body composed 
of teachers’ organizations in Canada. In 
a sense, it is an organization of teacher 
organizations. As such, its chief function 
is the exchange of information among 
member organizations, the provision of 
services which can be done more effici¬ 
ently than by the individual teacher 
affiliates, and the representation of edu¬ 
cation on the national level. Each of 
these in itself is a vague and ill-defined 
area and can perhaps best be sharpened 
by illustrations. 

The research division of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation illustrates a service 
which can be provided more efficiently 
from one centre than by each teacher 
organization working separately. A re¬ 


cent example of the excellent work 
produced by the division is Reset ch 
Study No. 3, Legal Liability of School 
Boards and Teachers for School A :«■ 
dents. The October and current iss les 
of The AT A Magazine contain arti les 
by Miss Geraldine Channon summari; ng 
some of the major findings of this stv iy. 
School administrators, and teachers in 
the various provincial organizations, ore 
being well served by such reset ch 
information. 

A second example of services provi ed 
more economically by the CTF reset ch 
division than by each teacher organ ra¬ 
tion is the CTF Information Note. Those 
appear periodically and cover many dif¬ 
ferent topics. The latest note received /as 
“A Comparison of Salaries of Engine rs, 
Scientists, and Teachers”. This partici lar 
note is fifteen mimeographed pages :nd 
provides for each teacher organization an 
essential bit of data to be used in think¬ 
ing about teachers’ salaries. Natura ly, 
such notes are sent directly to he 
teacher organizations. Another infor; na¬ 
tion note dealt with “Entrance to Univer¬ 
sity and Teacher Training Institutions" 
and presented cross-Canada data on this 
interesting topic as well as giving a 
thoughtful discussion of the data pre¬ 
sented. This note was nine mimeographed 
pages. 

A third example of services of the 
CTF research division is in compiling 
and cataloguing information on topics 
of concern to affiliated teacher organiza¬ 
tions and making it available on request. 
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This article was prepared by Dr. Clarke, at the request 
of the Executive Council, for the information of members of 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association. At the present time 
the role of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation in Canadian 
education is being considered by every teacher organization. 
The Executive Council believes that Alberta teachers 
will be interested in the present activities and the proposed 
functions of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 


lost recently, we sent to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation for information on 
qualization grants. Prior to that, we 
sked for information on teacher aides, 
n each instance the material supplied 
fas indeed valuable. 

It should be clear from the examples 
iven above that the research division 
>f the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
an provide efficient and economical 
ervice to all teacher organizations in 
he ways outlined. This is a service 
spect of the function of the Canadian 
'eachers’ Federation. 

An example of an exchange of inform- 
tion was the public relations seminar 
i ganized by the Federation this spring, 
tepresentatives from the teacher or- 
anizations were invited to Ottawa for 
i two-day conference, which not only 
ivided an opportunity for the ex- 
ange of ideas and the discussion of 
•■’oblems but was also stimulated by 
alks by persons from the press and 
blic relations. This particular confer¬ 
ee was highly successful and indicates 
i exchange of information function of 
he Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

Che third function is more nebulous 
1 d more contentious. Provincial concern 
bout jurisdiction over education is great 
ugh so that, at least in some areas, 
t is thought better to have no organiza- 
ion able to speak for Canadian educa- 
ion. Perhaps this is as it should be, 

: t some organization there must be to 
epresent Canada on international edu- 
ation bodies and to receive visitors to 
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Canada interested in Canadian education. 
Perhaps there should be some organiza¬ 
tion able to speak to the press for 
Canadian education on matters of com¬ 
mon agreement among the provincial 
te ache r organizations. Certainly the pub¬ 
lic relations value of the latter function 
is very obvious. Again, insofar as federal 
legislation affects teachers, it is most 
appropriate that some national organiza¬ 
tion be there to speak for teachers. 
Specifically, who makes representations 
to the federal government that costs of 
refresher courses be deductible for in¬ 
come tax purposes? A more contentious 
matter is that of a national magazine 
of the quality of Phi Delta Kappan. It 
may be contentious because those sensi¬ 
tive to provincial rights do not believe 
any national organization should be 
operating in education, since subscrip¬ 
tions would have to be to individual 
teachers. Contentious or not, there is a 
need for such a magazine and, sooner 
or later, it will be filled by some organiza¬ 
tion. 

The foregoing sketch of some of the 
actual activities of the Canadian Teach¬ 
ers’ Federation has perhaps indicated 
that there is no clear agreement as to 
-the nature and function of the Federa¬ 
tion. For this reason, your Executive 
Council authorized the past presidents, 
whose picture appears elsewhere in this 
issue, to study the matter of these func¬ 
tions. Their conclusions were presented 
to the Executive Council and were 
approved by that body as follows— 




I—Preamble 


It is recognized that the Canadian Teachers’ Federation is a body made up 
of provincial teachers’ organizations. As a federation, its dealings are with affili¬ 
ated teachers’ organizations in the provinces of Canada rather than with the 
teachers who are members of these organizations. As a federation, it has no 
legislative, executive, or judicial powers with respect to affiliates. 


II—Major Functions 

The major function of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation is to provide 
service to its affiliates in matters which would tend to avoid duplication of effort 
and improve effectiveness of service, such as: 

(1) by providing information and compilations and analyses of available data 
which would serve the member teachers’ organizations in such matters as 
educational finance, retirement, teacher economics, merit pay, and teacher 
aides; 

(2) by facilitating the organization and conducting of institutes, conferences, 
and seminars that would assist the administration in provincial organiza¬ 
tions by bringing together for exchange of ideas and stimulation of leader¬ 
ship personnel from provincial teachers’ organizations in such matters as: 

(a) curriculum in its broadest sense, 

(b) magazines and publications, 

(c) administration of provincial teachers’ organizations, 

(d) teacher tenure, 

(e) retirement provisions, 

(f) public relations, 

(g) special services of teacher organizations, and 

(h) teacher economics; 

(3) by providing field service to provincial member teachers’ organizations by 
consultants who are full or part time CTF employees specialized in such 
areas as: 

(a) educational finance, 

(b) retirement schemes, 

(c) publicity and public relations, and 

(d) action research; 

(4) by providing basic research studies or the gathering of new information 
in areas where national effort is most effective, such as: 

’ (a) effectiveness of teacher preparation, 

(b) use of radio and television, 

(c) legal provisions which affect the school, 

(d) teacher economics—salaries, sick leave, group insurance, etc.; 

(5) by encouraging the development of special interest groups among teachers 
such as councils of English teachers, or social studies, or science, or 
mathematics, or art, or physical education teachers, by facilitating the 
organization and conducting of national conferences and the publication 
of national journals. 
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Ill—Minor Functions 


The minor function of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation is to provide 
teacher representation (in the national and international spheres) on matters 
of common agreement among the provincial teacher organizations, by 


(1) providing leadership in areas of current national interest, such as: 

(a) education week, 

(b) the Canadian Conference on Education, 

(c) briefs and resolutions to the federal government (e.g., on income tax); 

(2) providing teachers with a national voice and national representation with 
respect to other organizations, such as: 

(a) Canadian Education Association, 

(b) Canadian Conference on Education, 

(c) National Advisory Council on Education Research, 

(d) Unesco Commission on Education; 

(3) providing teachers with representation on international bodies and at 
international conferences such as the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession; 


(4) continuing to give general support to 


As seen from Alberta, before the 
Canada-wide conference called to con- 
, sider the problem, these are the func¬ 
tions of the Canadian Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion. No doubt the meeting at Montebello, 
Quebec will develop a list which differs 
from the above. It is to be hoped that 
the functions can be delineated and 
agreed upon by the member teacher 
organizations. 

It should not be thought that in any 
short article all of the activities of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation can be 
described. One of its committees under 
Miss Sybil Shack of Manitoba has been 
studying and is continuing to study 
educational television. Another commit¬ 
tee worked on a revision of CTF policy 
on educational finance. The report of 
this committee illustrates the kind of 
leadership which the Federation can 
provided. The committee’s major recom¬ 
mendation (as adopted by the CTF con¬ 
ference) are worth quoting in full. 


s 

(b) 
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The Canadian Teachers’ Federation is 
supporting and helping teacher organiza¬ 
tions in Canada. The money forwarded 
on your behalf by The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association to the Federation promotes 
the cause of education and of teachers 
in Canada. While there is still disagree¬ 
ment about CTF functions, the great 
need is that the functions outlined in 
this article be performed. 











LTCHP 



By 

SOME TEACHERS 
AT LTCHS 


This article on the Lindsay 
Thurber Composite High 
School in Red Deer was in¬ 
itially prepared by a staff 
member, C. H. Campbell. 
However, the principal and 
many of the LTCHS teachers 
had a hand in it, so that it can 
properly be said to be the 
work of the school staff. 


T WELVE years ago in Red Deer, ai 
experiment in educational organizaj 
tion began, like many educational exi 
periments, without fanfare ■— without! 
creating a ripple on the educational mil 
pond. In 1947, the Lindsay Thurber Com¬ 
posite High School, or the “Comp” as if! 
is known in Red Deer and in many 
localities throughout the province, wai 
conceived and organized by Dr. Lindsaj! 
Thurber. 

This high school is unique 1 in at least; 
three respects. It is a composite school! 
the only high school outside of the larger! 
cities which offers instruction in over] 
60 subjects. It depends for about a thirl 
of its students upon a dormitory run m 
the divisional board, which owns andj 
directs the school. Thirdly, it institute! 
and has retained, after the initial period! 
the semester system 2 . 

The composite idea needs little ex! 
planation nowadays. But 12 years agoj 
the thought of offering in one school! 
over 60 high school courses designed to! 
serve all students, not just the academil 
cally talented, was strange — stranger] 
because there were no facilities in Red] 
Deer for such a school. The school boar! 
of the Red Deer School Division No. 35! 
was the first divisional board to providef 
and remains one of the few to maintain,! 
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unit shops in woodwork, automotives, 
electricity, metalwork, and agriculture. 
Along with home economics and the 
commercial courses, the school has regu¬ 
larly provided fully qualified instruction 
in and facilities for about 30 non- 
academic options. Nor are these paper 
options: they are offered every year and 
freely chosen by the students in one 
semester or another. Further, the options 
are not soft courses, for the saleable 
skills acquired in the technical and 
commercial subjects have enabled many 
students to secure immediate employ¬ 
ment upon graduation. 

Whenever the composite students show 
a sufficient desire for a new course 
(German 20 and 30 lately), it is put on 
the timetable. By the same token, if an 
option receives little favor with the 
students (music currently has declined 
in popularity), it is removed from the 
timetable until it is again demanded. 
Of course, careful counseling in the 
choice of subjects and courses, at the 
beginning of high school and through 
the succeeding years, has always been 
recognized at LTCHS, and its importance 
is currently being emphasized. 

As busing (or vanning) was, in 1947, 
a relatively new idea, and, as the com¬ 
posite plan called for a minimum of 
500 students, a dormitory became, and 
has continued to be, a necessity, In¬ 
adequate as the converted army huts 
have been, the Red Deer dorms have 
served in winter and in summer. They 
have provided adequate though not elab¬ 
orate service to thousands of students 
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at a moderate $30 per month 3 . As cen¬ 
ters of communal life and socialization 
for many rural and urban students, 
they have rendered invaluable service. 
Without them thousands of students in 
regular semesters and in special sum¬ 
mer sessions would have been much 
less adequately educated. 

The third principle was the most 
original to a Canadian school. To enable 
farm students to obtain a high school 
education at no disadvantage compared 
with city students, semesters of three 
and one-third months were inaugurated 
soon after the school commenced opera¬ 
tion. In a semester a student takes two 
or two and one-half subjects (10 to 13 
credits), and writes finals (departmentals 
or non-examination tests) at the end of 
each semester. The class periods are 
two hours daily for a five-credit subject 
one hour daily for a three-credit subject. 
Students therefore can obtain the same 
number of credits and receive the same 
amount of instructional time as in other 
forms of- school organization. 

The advantages of this pattern over 
the regular ten-month system became 
increasingly evident to students other 
than farm young people: seasonal work¬ 
ers, students with matriculation or gradu¬ 
ation deficiencies soon took advantage of 
the semesters to earn and learn. Many 
adults, older students, and pupils from 
remote parts of Alberta, as well as 


slightly higher than $30 p< 


students who found the regular school 
organization over-prescriptive, came to 
the composite. Few of these students, if 
we are to believe their own declarations, 
have failed to benefit from the variety 
of courses, the concentration of work, 
the elan of the school, the calibre of 
the instruction, and the advantages of 
communal living. 

To these less tangible benefits might 
be added the high academic achievement 
attained by composite students who have 
chosen the matriculation pattern and 
have gone on to notable success at univer¬ 
sity. From the very beginning, the school 
strove for a good pass-and-fail average. 
In the first two years, before the three- 
semester system was used, the Grade XII 
passes on departmental exams varied 
from 51 percent to 82 percent with an 
average of 66 percent. After the new 
departure was established, the percent¬ 
age pass rose to an average of 78 percent 
and that record, against 60 percent for 
the province as a whole, has been main¬ 
tained. Of the 10,511 departmental 
examinations written in the ten years 
under the semester plan, 7,995 or 76 
percent have been graded B or better. 

Along with this satisfying record, the 
composite has consistently maintained 
a high retention of its students. High 
schools of this area have discovered 
that 58 percent of the students drop 
out before they complete Grade Xn 4 . 
The composite loses only 35 percent of 
its students, according to evidence pre¬ 
sented recently to the Cameron Royal 
Commission 5 . In a study of academic 
achievement begun a few years ago, 51.6 
percent of divisional students had com¬ 
pleted Grade XH in three years; a higher 
percentage gained full Grade Xn in 
longer than three years. Of the total 
enrolment of Grade X Red Deer City 
students in 1954, some 72 in number, 
65.4 percent had completed Grade XH 
in three years; 73.4 percent had com¬ 
pleted high school in three and a third 
years 6 . These figures all go to show that 
the composite holds most of its students 
until they graduate successfully. 
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The three principles—wide choice of 
subjects, semesters, dormitories — ha ;e 
now passed the experimental stages aid 
have taken on the aspect of essentit is. 
Moreover, the board, the communi y, 
the students, and the teachers have cone 
to regard them, in their integrated fora, 
as an ideal. A recent survey of the stiff 
“showed overwhelming support for the 
continuance of the high school in its 
present composite basis. The major ty 
[of' the teachers] favored the type of 
school in which technical and commer¬ 
cial students were equally import; nt 
with those taking matriculation and in 
which the abilities and interests of all 
pupils were catered for.” 7 

A survey of student opinion conducted 
by a Psychology 20 class under the direc¬ 
tion of the instructor, L. Pollock, shov ed 
that 84.8 percent of 654 student replies 
favored the three-semester system, 11.9 
percent wanted to try a two-term year, 
and 3.3 percent favored a ten-month 
term 8 . An earlier survey (1956) showed 
that, though the composite has nevei 

4 The Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
Volume IV, No. 4, December. 1958, p.213. 

5 This number is obtained from the figures pre- 
sented below: an average of divisional and cits 

6 No allowance was made for removals from thf 
locality in the period under consideration. 

7 The Red Deer Advocate, January 31, 1958. 

8 The Red Deer Advocate, February 28, 1958. 
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ivertised for students, its fame was 
an spreading, largely through the 
ommendations of its graduates. They 
■ored “the three-term system, reason- 
-41e accommodation, quality of teach- 

The Cameron Commission, sitting in 
ad Deer in 1958, requested information 
the parents’ reaction to the composite 
pe of school and the three-semester 
stem. Votes favoring this type of 
hool organization ranged down from 
4 percent in parts of the city, and 
1 om 90 percent in the division, and 
r eraged 87 percent in favor. In the 
- ane questionnaire, only 3.7 percent of 
e parents wanted a purely academic 
hool for their children; 70 percent 
;■ anted the composite 10 . 

These studies and surveys have all 
produced evidence that the composite— 
t 32-teacher high school offering over 
: courses and now enrolling over 900 
dents annually—is no longer an ex¬ 
periment, but an outstanding success, 
contrast, many of the high schools 
Alberta do not offer the facilities 
md cannot hope for the success of the 
composite. According to Dr. T. C. Byrne, 

: ief superintendent of schools, 13.26 
lercent of Alberta students attend sub- 
andard high schools (less than one 
;eacher per high school grade), 23.54 
rcent attend small high schools (enrol¬ 
ment up to 99), and 14.62 percent attend 
chools where the enrolment is less than 
00 11 , and the graduating class presum- 
bly less than 50. In other words, over 
alf the high school students of Alberta 
ie being taught in relatively small high 
chools which are limited in the program 
ley offer. The present trend toward 
entralization, the advent of more re- 
able transportation, the demand for 



11 Andrews, J. H. M. and Brown, A.F. Com- 
oslte High Schools in Canada, p.65. 

12 Conant, J. B. The American High School 
oday, p.65. 
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many courses, and the notable success 
of the Red Deer composite, all suggest 
to us here that the principles and the 
practices that have led to success in 
Red Deer might be extended much more 
widely in the province. 

In fact, such a type of high school 
organization (the comprehensive school) 
is strongly recommended by J. B. Conant 
in his recent study The American High 
School Today. Of his 21 recommendations 
the LTCHS meets, in part or in whole, 
14; and, more important, four or five 
of these can be met by very few schools 
in the province. For instance, his second 
recommendation, “Individualized Pro¬ 
grams”, can only be attained when a 
school has distinct commercial, technical, 
general, and matriculation patterns. Rec¬ 
ommendation 7, “Diversified Programs 
for the Development of Marketable 
Skills”, is possible only to a very limited 
extent unless a school operates unit 
shops and a full commercial program. 
Similarly, with regard to the organiza¬ 
tion of the school day, Dr. Conant’s 
recommendation 12; while a “six-period 
day places the elective programs in a 
straight jacket”, 12 the composite semes¬ 
ter arrangement allows the widest choice 
of electives. Recommendations 17, (sum¬ 
mer school), and 1 (counseling) are 
met in part, and recommendation 16 (de¬ 
velopmental reading) is presently being 
instituted. Other recommendations, such 
as 4 (ability grouping), 8 (consideration 
for the very slow readers), 9 and 10 
(programs for the academically talented 
and the highly gifted), and 18 (foreign 
languages), and others, could be in¬ 
augurated whenever they are felt to be 
desirable, because the school has a 
sufficient body of students. 

Conant found that only eight of the 
twenty-two schools he studied in the 
United States met his requirements in 
a completely satisfactory manner. The 
composite might be said to meet, as 
nearly as any school in Canada, Conant’s 
ideal. At least it seems to meet exactly 
his “three main objectives of a compre¬ 
hensive high school . . . first, to provide 
a general education for all the future 
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citizens; second, to provide good elective 
programs for those who wish to use their 
acquired skills immediately on gradua¬ 
tion; third, to provide satisfactory pro¬ 
grams for those whose vocations will 
depend on their subsequent education in 
a college or university.” 13 

A further special feature of the 
LTCHS is worth noting, though it is not 
fundamental to its operation. In fact, the 
school has fallen into this unique pat¬ 
tern: it operates a full twelve months 
every year. As the school normally oper¬ 
ates for three semesters, which might 
more logically be called quarters, it was 
natural to institute a fourth quarter 
during the summer. As early as 1946 the 
(former) Department of Economic Af¬ 
fairs used the facilities at Red Deer for 
its Recreational Training Program, and 
every year since, the interest in this 
program has increased. After a summer 
school was organized by the Department 
of Education in 1951, over 150 students 
have attended annually. Under the direc¬ 
tion of W. B. Dawe and a competent 
staff of teachers recruited from across 
the province, they have achieved an 
average pass on the supplemental of 
about 80 percent. It can be seen, there¬ 
fore, that the dormitories, the kitchen, 
the grounds, and the classrooms are in 
constant use. 

Some objective data has been pre¬ 
sented above to prove that the composite 
idea is feasible in a city where the 
resident high school population is small. 
Until recently, it was less than 300 in 
Red Deer. By the use of dormitories and 
semesters the success of a composite 
school in a small city is assured, judging 
from the example of LTCHS. 

Furthermore, less tangible, though no 
less worthwhile, benefits of such school 
organization can be mentioned. 

The “Comp” has, at least until recent¬ 
ly, capitalized upon a spirit found fre¬ 
quently in a new or unique organization. 
Before the new building was erected, 
both teachers and pupils felt that they 


were pioneers, roughing it in temporary 
quarters and making the best of available 
facilities. Furthermore, the school was 
felt to be an experiment, which coild 
collapse if anyone failed to do his b st. 
As the experimental stage passed : nd 
has been succeeded by a belief that m- 
provements and innovations can be 
effected and the whole idea extendei to 
other areas, the feeling continues t rat 
success depends upon results. And tl :se 
results are always steps toward a g al, 
never ends in themselves. 

In the same way, the short time be¬ 
tween the beginning and the end c a 
semester creates a sense of urge: cy. 
Concentration on the essentials, util za- 
tion of every minute, intolerance of 
inefficiency and dawdling constantly c ar- 
acterize everything about the compo ite 
high school. In recent years, the ti ne- 
table is complete six months or n ore 
in advance; the opening day of a ser es¬ 
ter is a teaching day; everything is 
running smoothly in two or three d ys; 
and in a week teachers know mosl of 
their students. Few absences are er- 
mitted or experienced; only one rej eti- 
tion of a course is allowed; and, tho igh 
some students drop subjects durin a 
semester, few Grade XII pupils indi ge 
in the luxury of timetable changes. 

The long classes have been the sub cot 
of some consideration and investigat on. 
-Almost all schools on the contii nt 
divide the school day into six, seven or 
eight thirty to forty-five minute peril ids 
The composite day is most commonly 
made up of three periods: a two-hour 
class, a one-hour class, and another two- 
hour class. The advantage, of course, of a 
two-hour period of instruction is quit! 
obvious in the case of shop and hnrai 
economics. But an additional advantage 
occurs in the academic and the explora 
tory subjects. A variety of activities cat 
be undertaken: a review of previou: 
work, a lecture (or presentation of ne« 
work), exercises with individual instruc 
tion and correction, activity or grouj 
work, library or laboratory, study period 
assignment, concluding review. Almost 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Teacher Liability 


In this article, the second of two concerning teacher 
liability, Miss Channon of the research division of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation discusses the pro' 
cedures teachers should use in case of accident and 
the protection they have if charged with negligence. 
Her first article was published in the October issue. 


HAT procedures should I follow 
if an accident does occur?” They 
re twofold. Long before any accident 
as actually happened, the school should 
e prepared for such an eventuality. 
This preparation consists in keeping 
ip-to-date records on each pupil which 
hould include the following information 
-home and business phone numbers of 
parents, or the name and phone num¬ 
ber of a neighbor if the parents do 
not have a phone, 

-name and phone number of the family 
doctor, 

—notes on any special problems, such 
as epilepsy, diabetes, or anti-tetanus 
allergies, that the child may have, 
t would also be worthwhile to keep on 
'and the names of several doctors who 
nay be summoned in an emergency and 
'He address and phone number of the 
nearest hospital. 

After an accident has occurred, the 
nroper procedure is to summon the 
'hool nurse or doctor at once. This 
action immediately places responsibility 
for treatment on the appropriate person. 


GERALDINE L. CHANNON 


However, if medical help is not readily 
available, the teacher is placed in a 
much more difficult position. In this 
instance, the action he takes must be 
to a large extent dependent upon the 
nature of the injury. If immediate treat¬ 
ment is not indicated, then the teacher, 
whatever good intentions he may have, 
should refrain from attempting to give 
first aid, and should await the arrival 
of competent medical help, for, if he 
treats the child and leaves him in worse 
condition, he may find himself open to 
charges of negligence. In one oft-quoted 
case in the United States, two teachers 
held a boy’s inflamed hand in water 
that was too hot. The teachers were 
held to have been negligent, because 
emergency treatment was not indicated 
and because they had no medical train¬ 
ing. 

However, if immediate treatment is 
indicated, then the teacher is obligated 
by his relationship with the child to do 
the best he can. In this case, such first 
aid knowledge is expected of the teacher 
as is expected of any adult in similar 
circumstances. 

The cautions extended in the previous 
paragraph are not intended to be rigid, 
or to prevent teachers from applying a 
band-aid, or putting a cold cloth on a 
bruise. On the other hand, treatments 
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which may involve danger in unskilled 
hands should be avoided in all but the 
most extreme emergencies. Every teach¬ 
er should know enough about first aid 
to know when to refrain from using it. 

The final procedure to follow when 
an accident occurs is to notify the par¬ 
ents, either by telephone or by note. 
In most instances, this need not be done 
immediately. 

Many school boards require detailed 
reports of any accidents that occur. 
Where such reports are not demanded, 
it would still be good practice for the 
school to keep records of other than 
very minor accidents, both for legal 
purposes, if a charge should be. laid, 
and to build up a record of dangerous 
activities. 

The third question now remains to be 
answered. “What protection do I have 
if I am charged with negligence?” Under 
the law of negligence the major protec¬ 
tion for all citizens is that the onus of 
proving negligence is on the plaintiff. 
The latter must be able to show that 
the defendant owed him a duty of care 
and that he failed to perform that duty. 
It must also be shown that the defend¬ 
ant’s negligence was the direct, ‘legal’ 
cause of injury to the plaintiff. A case 
may fall down on any one of these points. 
In addition, the plaintiff must be pre¬ 
pared to defend himself against counter¬ 
charges of contributory negligence. Evi¬ 
dence of contributory negligence does 
not necessarily mean that the case will 
be thrown out of court, but it does 
mean that any damages awarded will be 
reduced. In one Ontario case, the original 
award made was $46,000. On appeal, 
this was reduced by a third. An eleven- 
year-old boy enrolled in Grade V was 
swinging on a swing installed on sloping 
ground. Grades V to Vin were not sup¬ 
posed to use the swing. The swing was 
upset and the boy severely injured, to 
the extent that he would require life¬ 
time custodial care. The board was held 
to be negligent in not keeping the play¬ 
ground equipment in good repair. The 
award was made on the understanding 


that there was contributory negliger :e 
on the boy’s part, but that it was less 
than the negligence.ijUf the board. 

Aside from the general difficulty of 
proving negligence, teachers and prin¬ 
cipals have added protection by virt te 
of their relationship with the school 
board. As employees, they are legal y 
in what is known as a ‘master a; d 
servant’ relationship with the boaii 
This makes the board responsible f >r 
any actions performed by teachers a d 
principals which fall within the sco ie 
of the latter’s employment. Furthermo: e, 
the courts have in general tended o 
place a very liberal interpretation n 
the words “scope of employment”. Not 
only statutes and regulations, but al o 
local bylaws, and local customs whi h 
have at some time received explicit r 
implicit approval of the board, ha e 
been accepted as evidence of what a 
teacher believed his duties to include 

For instance, one case in British Cd- 
umbia involved the question of wheth r 
the school board was responsible for n 
accident occurring at a shooting conte t. 
The board had authorized the principa s 
of the various schools in the district o 
plan a sports day, using their own d 
cretion as to the exact program chose 1. 
One principal decided to include a ril e 
contest. Unfortunately, one of the rifl s 
used was defective. It backfired and a 
particle flew into a boy’s eye. The boaii 
claimed that the shooting contest w; s 
outside its powers and that the princip l 
had overstepped the bounds of his auth¬ 
ority. The court, however, held that tie 
board was authorized to provide for such 
activities and that the board knew that 
such contests had been held for several 
years. It was, therefore, its duty either 
to prevent the contest or to see that 
it was adequately supervised. This final 
responsibility could not be delegated to 
the principal. Other activities, such as 
serving hot lunches or conducting a 
wrestling match, have also been held 
to be part of the teacher’s scope of 
employment and therefore the responsi¬ 
bility of the board. 
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On the other hand, not all activities 
teachers are the responsibility of the 
oard. In one case it was shown that 
e director of studies and two teachers 
cided on their own to transport two 
ades of their school to another town 
hear a concert. No one requested 
rmission of the school board and, 
u-thermore, such a trip had never been 
proved in the past. The children were 
owded into a truck. During the trip, 
ie side of the truck gave way and many 
f the youngsters were thrown out, one 
whom was severely injured. The judge 
iled that the board was in no way 
psonsible for the accident since the 
achers had acted outside their scope 
employment. He also stated that he 
ad no hesitation in holding the teachers 
igligent. Unfortunately for the plain- 
I, however, the case against the teach- 
■’.’s had been dropped before the trial. 
A few minor forms of protection are 
silable to teachers in various prov- 
ices. In Alberta, for instance, the pro- 
isions of The Public Officers Protection 
-let, which reduce the ordinary time 
mit on actions to six months, are ex¬ 
uded to teachers as well as boards, 
is protection may, of course, only be 
aimed if the teacher was performing 
“public” duty at the time of the acci- 
ent. In Ontario, the salaries of teachers 
lied as witnesses are protected, but 
ot those of teachers charged with an 
Hence, even if they are later cleared. 
This is a hardship for the teachers, since 
e latter are often enjoined in actions 
l r the sole reason that they must then 
o available to give evidence at the 
lamination for discovery which pre- 
cades the trial. 

Since the board is in most cases legally 
esponsible for its teachers’ actions and 
also because it has greater financial 
resources, the general practice in Can¬ 
ada has been to sue the board as well as, 
or even in preference to, the teacher. As 
shown earlier, however, it should not be 
assumed that the master and servant 
relationship gives teachers and principals 
complete protection. The latter are still 


responsible for their own negligence. 
And in theory, at least, the board may 
recover damages from a negligent serv¬ 
ant. Furthermore, even if the teacher is 
cleared of charges of negligence, there 
may be years of delay and inconvenience, 
involving a number of appeals and 
appearances in court, before a favorable 
verdict is obtained. 

Fortunately, a more secure type of 
protection is open to teachers and prin¬ 
cipals through liability insurance. There 
are various ways of obtaining this insur¬ 
ance. If the school board already carries 
liability insurance, then it would be 
relatively simple to have the policy en¬ 
dorsed for teachers by the insurance 
company. The endorsement would in¬ 
volve only a nominal fee, which might 
even, if necessary, be paid by the teach¬ 
ers. Such a plan would be particularly 
valuable in small school districts. Where 
boards carry their own insurance, or do 
not carry any, it may still be possible 
for teachers to obtain protection through 
agreement with the board. 

The importance of insurance cannot 
be too much stressed. While the number 
of claims may increase if there is insur¬ 
ance, on the other hand, more cases 
will be settled out of court. In this way 
legal fees will be reduced and excessive 
delays, court costs, and loss of earnings 
through attendance at court will be 
avoided. And most important, teachers 
and principals will not have to face the 
possibility of suffering a heavy financial 
penalty for a moment’s negligence. 

In summary, teachers and principals 
have considerable protection in negli¬ 
gence cases through their master and 
servant relationship with the school 
board, as well as through other minor 
forms of protection. For complete finan¬ 
cial protection, however, liability insur¬ 
ance is also required. It must be added, 
however, that the best protection a 
teacher can find is the attitude of the 
“careful father”, which is aimed at avoid¬ 
ing negligence and preventing school 
accidents. 
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EDGAR DALE 


says that there are discernible trends which show that 
we are literally and metaphorically— 


Coming to 


our Senses 


A RE our mass media with their 
second-hand experiences cutting us 
off from richer acquaintance with live¬ 
ly, first-hand experiences? As we live 
more and more on a vicarious, indirect 
level, are we substituting a devitalized, 
juiceless symbol for the rich, direct ex¬ 
perience itself? Will the time come 
when we see life chiefly through the eye 
of the camera, hear through the voice of 
the radio, interpret life primarily 
through the mind of the editorial writer 
or reporter? Will we live our lives by 
proxy—seated in a comfortable chair, 
listening to, looking at, reading about the 
experiences of other persons? 

William James has made a famous 
distinction between “knowledge by 
acquaintance” and “knowledge by de¬ 
scription”. His colleague at Harvard, 
Josiah Royce, noted that: 





man who has learned about the nature 
ic through other people. Insofar as they 

has no “knowledge by acquaintance”, 
limited to “knowledge about”. “Knowl- 
V acquaintance” is also sometimes called 
Date knowledge”. 


We see, therefore, that there is a very 
real difference between knowing some¬ 
thing and knowing about something. We 
know our home towns but we know 
about Fairbanks, Alaska, or Winnipeg, 
Canada, or Olathe, Kansas. 


Do schools and colleges teach us to 
know or to know about? Do we learn 
how to communicate or do we le: rn 
about communication? Textbooks ; re 
often memorized but not always will 
remembered. Rich experience of dir :ct 
acquaintance, however, is remembeied 
with ease. When we say, “I was ther:", 
it means that the direct sense experiei ce 
permanently affected us. Are we now in 
our schools and colleges taking leave of 
our senses, becoming desensitized to 
warm, compelling, and sometimes poig¬ 
nant first-hand experiences? 

Teachers must not forget that child: en 
have eyes, ears, noses, and muscles, and 
that they like to use them. The cha'm 
and vitality of direct experiences, of 
knowledge by acquaintance, are well 
illustrated in an article published byi 
Edward Vernon in the British Weekly .I 
He asked children to prepare an answer' 
to the question, “What are the loveliest 
things you know, persons not counted?" 


This stimulating item is reprinted from 
the October, 1959 issue of The News 
Letter, which is published by Ohio 
State University and edited by Edgar 
Dale. 
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Here are some of these children’s 
nswers: 


\ girl’s: 

The scrunch of dry leaves 
through them 

The feel of clean clothes 
Climbing up hill and looking 
Hot-water bottle in bed 
Another girl’s: 


The smell of new-mown hay 

Red velvet 

The moon in clouds 


walk 


The feel of running 
Looking into deep clear water 
The taste of strawberries 
swallow flying 

\ mounted policeman's horse 
An express train rushing 
A builder’s crane lifting somethin! 
Thefeelof a dive 




We could learn something very impor- 
mt by noting how little children see the 
orld with a questioning, innocent eye. 
. three-year-old picks up and gravely ex¬ 
mines a robin’s egg that has fallen from 
i nest. He is in no hurry; he takes his 
ime lest something escape him. He sees 
e world in a fresh, pristine way. 

As adults we seem to lose this habit of 
.’.ive perception. We disregard the trees, 
owers, plants, sounds, odors all about 
; We do not hear the train whistle, the 
ong of the bird or the cricket. Knowing 
ibout takes the place of knowing. The 
mild, however, seems to have a oneness 
v ith his environment, a kind of primitive 
■mmunication with Nature, a love of 
Jature which enables him to “hold corn- 
union with her visible forms.” 

As we either abandon or mechanize 
arming, will we be alienated from the 
rorld of growing and living things? Will 
r metaphors be those of fission, fusion, 
:ears, dynamos, count-downs, jets, space, 
dnary classifications, momentum — or 
hall we still get rich meaning from 
ireen pastures, good and bad seed, 
'arren fig trees, bountiful harvests, get- 
ing into the harness? 

Some of us who grew up on farms or 
p a small town had a chance to experi¬ 


ence, to know the seasons—snow, ice, 
blizzards, rain, hail, wind and dust-storm: 
Russian thistles tumbling across a 
plowed field; the smell of bundles of 
freshly-cut rye; the chewy taste of 
almost-ripe wheat kernels; the pleasant 
odor off freshly turned soil; the duck’s 
nest lined with down; the whir of the 
prairie chicken’s wings. We lived in a 
world rich with sense experiences. 

Will our urbanized children have this 
same feeling of closeness to Mother 
Earth? What does it do to all of us as 
we move daily by auto through miles and 
miles of neonized slums on the edge of 
our large cities? Will we keep green 
space around our cities or will we fill 
it completely with thousands of tiny, 
coop-like, duplicate houses? 

Obviously, direct sensory experiences 
of tasting, seeing, feeling, hearing, or 
smelling have limitations. Life is too 
short to sample all of it by direct sense 
experiences. We must also live on sym¬ 
bolic, mediated levels. But the symbols 
used should always rest firmly on a rich 
base of experience. We must, therefore, 
concern ourselves with how we can keep 
our teaching of geography, science, his¬ 
tory, or arithmetic from being over- 
verbalistic—barren, sterile, and empty. 

Sometimes we shall decide to teach 
fewer concepts, fewer principles—but to 
make certain that what is taught has 
the unforgettable quality of direct ex¬ 
periences. We must remember that 
experiences which grip and involve us, 
and experiences for which we are respon¬ 
sible are the ones which are effectively 
educational. You are in it as an actor, 
not outside of it as a spectator. 

One cause of meagre direct experience 
may well be an unintended result of 
industrialization and specialization. We 
may unwisely have concluded that the 
outdoors, the farm, and the forest are, 
after all, no longer important. Or, if 
they are important, it is rather because 
they are a means to a satisfactory urban 
life—a kind of stepchild, tolerated only 
until the time when the laboratory can 
bring forth products which would make 
it possible to dispense with them. 



But sense experiences can and should 
be ends as well as means. Insight can 
come from direct intellectual and emo¬ 
tional experience with things, persons, 
and events. Supposedly literate people 
are often very illiterate in certain re¬ 
spects, very unaware of or unacquainted 
with the world in which they live. In¬ 
deed, illiterate literates are an inevitable 
result of any educational system which 
glorifies and overemphasizes second¬ 
hand experiences, and limits or mini¬ 
mizes direct experience with the world. 

Fortunately, there are discernible 
trends in American life which show that 
knowledge by direct acquaintance is be¬ 
coming an increasingly popular method 
of education. Camping, boating, and 
hiking are popular. We have more 
orchestras than ever. There is an in¬ 
creased interest in fishing, hunting, sail¬ 
ing, camping. We are literally and 
metaphorically coming to our senses. 

It is heartening, therefore, to see de¬ 
veloping in many states a movement 
labeled by the general name of “conser¬ 
vation”. It is helpful to realize that these 
movements emphasize a way of life as 
the goal of their program. They see 
science and mechanics as means. They 
see fishing for bass or muskie or going 
on a bird walk not chiefly as a pleasant 
escape from the reality of the factory or 
office, but as an end—as a way of life. 
They see science teaching not as- 
gadgetry and memorizing, but as explor¬ 
ation, problem-solving, observing, infer¬ 
ring, checking inferences, sharing one’s 
insights with one’s fellows, getting one’s 
hands and minds on a problem. Science 
is more than a test tube or a formula. 

In many localities high school students 
get in touch with reality by performing 
auxiliary duties in community hospitals, 
neighborhood centres, social welfare or¬ 
ganizations such as family and child 
agencies, and other similar groups. The 
handbook Students Today — Community 
Leaders Tomorrow (available from 
United Community Funds and Councils 
of America, 345 East 46 Street, New 
York 17, N.Y., for one dollar) gives a 
detailed explanation of the ways in 


which young people can get valu. bl 
training in citizenship while perforn in 
useful community tasks. 

These tasks range from student spnak 
ers’ bureaus (as in Dayton, Mobile o 
Los Angeles) through clerical and ol le 
simple tasks in the campaign office t 
dramatizations at campaign kick-off n 
report meetings. When students fir is 
thoughtful experiences like these, t e 
know what it feels like to get into ;h 
shoes of the sick and infirm. Their se is 
tivities are enlarged. 

The point I am making is that iich 
sense experience is important both a 
end and means. I am also stating the c is 
for a way of looking at life which c oe 
more than merely place all our exp ;ri 
ences into neat, hard-and-fast sub;: ;ct 
matter classifications. There is a grc vn 
up but childlike way of looking a 
unshredded experience. It is likely ha 
here the painter, musician, and poet lan 
help us see and feel in a discrimina ing 
way never before experienced. Po tic 
metaphors are a way of universali: ing 
the particular, of starting with a flo /er 
and ending with a view of the univer e. 

John Herman Randall, Jr., said it his 
way in his recent book, The Role of 
Knowledge in Western Religion: 

The work of the painter, the musician, the P' at, 
teaches us how to use our eyes, our ears, ur 
minds, and our feelings with greater po er 
and skill. It teaches us how to become m -re 
aware both of what is said and of what mi :ht 
be, in the world that offers itself to our se si- 
tive receptivity. It shows us how to disc ra 
unsuspected qualities in the world encounte ad, 
latent powers and possibilities there resid at. 
Still more, it makes us see the new quali.;es 
with which that world, in cooperation with he 
spirit of man, can clothe itself. For art is an 
enterprise in which the world and man are rr >st 
genuinely cooperative, and in which the wort ng 
together of natural materials and powers a nd 
of human techniques and vision is most clearly 
creative of new qualities and powers. 

One wonders what he might get from 
our American children in response to the 
question: What is the loveliest thing that 
you have seen? One of the most poignant 
things that I have heard was a response 
made to a question asked by a teacher in 
Liverpool. She asked, “How do you know 
it’s spring in England?” A boy replied, 
“When the asphalt bubbles up in the 
pavement.” 
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1 eachers Do Research 


The Lacombe Local, in an interesting research study, finds that— 

y Lacombe and Edmonton Grade X students were not dissimilar in 
their knowledge of geography, 

V teachers cannot estimate pupils' knowledge of geography with any 
accuracy, 

y teachers tend to undergrade rather than to overgrade their students. 


This is the kind of study which adds 


Throughout the year 1958-59, the Edu- 
ation Committee of the Lacombe Local 
inducted a limited research program 
timed at an evaluation of the knowledge 
if geography of Grade X students of the 
■acombe School Division. 

On February 26, 1959, a test prepared 
;y L. C. Mix of Edmonton was admin- 
stered to the Grade X students while 
eachers made estimates of their pupils’ 
eruevements. The following hypotheses 
rere considered— 

< The Grade X students of this division 
nave no better grasp of basic geographic 
acts than have the Grade X students of 
ildmonton’s Strathcona High School (to 
?hom the same test was given on May 5, 
958). 

• Testing instruments have their limita- 
ions. Prediction equations might be a 
seful device at the Grade IX level. 

* Teachers can estimate the success or 
ailure in some criterion tests at least 
s well as do other testing instruments. 

i Teachers generally tend to grade their 
tudents too high. 

The committee met several times un- 
er the chairmanship of A. W. Bruns of 
tentley to consider the results of the 
est, and a statistical analysis was pre- 
ared to examine the hypotheses. 

Findings revealed that the Lacombe 
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students were not significantly better 
than the Edmonton group tested earlier. 
Although the means of the Edmonton 
and Lacombe samples were 55.9 and 57.7 
respectively, it was found that this dif¬ 
ference was significant at neither .05 or 
.01 levels. The hypothesis that teachers 
can estimate pupil performance as well 
as testing instruments must be rejected, 
in spite of a correlation of .42 between 
teacher estimates and actual test scores. 
The teacher estimate had the lowest 
correlation with actual test results com¬ 
pared with other correlations of testing 
instruments. Significant, also, is the fact 
that teachers seemed to undergrade 
rather than overgrade their students’ 
achievements. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
a good deal of follow-up work could be 
done using the test and its results as a 
basis. Seminars, institutes, and staff 
meetings could revolve about this pro¬ 
gram and contribute much to the im¬ 
provement of instruction and testing 
programs. Expansion of the research pro¬ 
gram to include a wider area and other 
subject fields would enhance its value 
considerably. Thought could be given to 
such questions as teacher-pupil relation¬ 
ships and the use of television as a 
teaching aid. 
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In this article Miss Gillis 
makes a spirited case for 
immediate action to improve 
the library facilities in the 
schools throughout the 
province. 


School 

Libraries 


HILDA W. GILLIS 


C AN anyone imagine a home economics 
department not having a frying pan? 
Can anyone picture a shop teacher doing 
without a hammer or a saw? Think 
about it, fellow-sufferers in our bare 
English departments. 

Regional libraries are doing a fair 
amount of servicing the schools; how¬ 
ever, this is not the purpose of the 
regional library as such. Alberta, so 
rich in resources, both animal and min¬ 
eral, can well supply each high school 
with a library of at least 2,000 accepted 
books. Books can be bought in quantity 
at 33y s percent discount from reliable 
firms. English, literature, history — in 
fact, all of the humanities — are de¬ 
pendent upon the mind alone of the 
English specialist. 

At present, I am facing over two hun¬ 
dred students in an Alberta high school. 
I would like to have a good library. I 
could set up, catalogue, and supervise it. 
But now, if I want to discuss a group 
of books dealing with history, sociology, 
or any similar area, I must just ‘talk’ 
about these books and tell the students 
to ‘trek’ to the regional library. Some¬ 
times, if one is lucky, the books can be 
had; more often, they are travelling 


by truck to some outpost where no or > 
may ever read them. Why not a librai 
in the school? Can you imagine a hig 1 
school in Edmonton, such as Eastwoo 1 
or Victoria Composite, being without i 
library, with someone who knows ho ■ 
to work with books, technically, i 
librarian? 

The editor of The AT A Magazine h; ■ 
suggested that teachers speak out c 1 
what they want. Well, I want a librai ' 
in -each high school from Yellowknii 1 
to Coutts, from gay Rocky Mountai i 
House to the lone Cypress Hills, fron 
one end of Alberta to the other—thoi - 
sands of books, for all grades, for ail 
subjects, for all types of reference worl. 
I want these books to accumulate at the 
rate of 500 per year after the initial 
2,000 books are placed. I want them to 
stay in the high school, to be guarded 
as carefully as the home economics 
equipment or the shop equipment or 
the science equipment or any other 
school property. I want principals to take 
about this need; I want superintendents 
to know of this need; I want school 
boards to supply this need. Then you 
will see an educated whole child in 
Alberta! 
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We hope that "Profile" will 
become a regular feature. 

It will illustrate the wide 
range of professional activities 
of our Association and 
highlight some of the 
interesting personalities in 
AT A circles. 


“Now, as I recall it . . 


(Left to right) Past Presidents Inez 
K. Castleton, H. J. M. Ross (1956- 
57), G. S. Lalcie (1955-56), F. J. 
Edwards (1954-55), Lars Olson (1953- 
54), and Edgar T. Wiggins (1948-49) 


A lot of ATA history came together 
i Barnett House on September 26, when 
sme of the past presidents of our 
ssociation met at the request of the 
able officers, in order to thresh out 
I'oblems created by our membership in 
he Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

The Executive Council has been 
ncreasingly concerned with defining ex¬ 
actly the functions of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation as we in Alberta 
see them. This concern was brought to 
• head this summer in Halifax when, 
at the CTF’s annual meeting, the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation stated that it would 
refuse to pay its full fees to the national 
organization pending clarification of the 
Federation’s function in relation to its 
provincial affiliates. Ontario, dissatisfied 
with CTF’s role in the past, attempted 
to have three resolutions passed which 


would have given veto power in CTF 
activities to any one province. These 
were all defeated, and the conference 
passed a resolution to let OTF member¬ 
ship in the Canadian Teachers’ Federa¬ 
tion lapse if a commitment is not given 
by January of 1960 that OTF fees will 
be paid in full. 

As a result of these developments, the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation sponsored 
a committee meeting in Montebello, 
Quebec to discuss CTF functions. Al¬ 
berta’s delegate was Mrs. Castleton, our 
immediate past president. The table of¬ 
ficers called together the past presidents 
in order to clarify our views in this 
matter and to assist Mrs. Castleton in 
preparing for the Quebec meeting. 

Discussion around the table made it 
clear that Alberta has had a consistent 
view of the function of the Canadian 
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Teachers’ Federation. Our past presidents 
all indicated that we have regarded it 
as a federation in name and in fact. 
This means that its function is to pro¬ 
vide services to its affiliates which would 
tend to avoid duplication of effort and 
which would improve the effectiveness 
of services given by the provincial affili¬ 
ates. The general discussion with our 
past presidents indicated that, over the 
years, the drift in CTF policy had been 
away from service as a federation and 
toward a more national function through 


attempts to make direct contact with 
individual members of provincial affili¬ 
ates. 

With the aid of the past preside ts, 
the table officers were able to dra a 
statement setting forth the ATA print 
of view on the Canadian Teachers’ I :d- 
eration, and this was put before he 
Executive Council for approval. The past 
presidents are acting as a contini ng 
committee on this problem. Their 1 ng 
experience in ATA affairs will serve us 
well. 


ATA Scholarships 

and Fellowship in Education 


Scholarships 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association of¬ 
fers annually eleven $500 scholarships in 
education. 

Three of these scholarships are 
awarded to students who have completed 
their bachelor of education degree and 
are proceeding to post-graduate work in 
education. 

Four scholarships are offered to stu¬ 
dents in the Faculty of Education who 
are proceeding from their third to the 
fourth year. 

Four scholarships are offered to teach¬ 
ers with permanent certificates who have 
completed three years of the bachelor of 
education program and are proceeding to 
the fourth year of the program by intra¬ 
mural study. 

Applications for these scholarships 
must be received by the general secre¬ 
tary at 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton, by 
May 15. Forms may be obtained upon 
request. 


Fellowship 

The Alberta Teachers’ Associat on 
Fellowship in Education of $2400 is 
offered to residents of Alberta, who ire 
members of the Association, and who ire 
admitted to the School of Gradv ite 
Studies of the University of Alberta :or 
intramural study at a regular wirter 
session on a doctoral program in edi ea- 
tipn. The deadline for applicati< is, 
which must be filed with head office of 
the Association, is March 15. Applicat on 
forms are obtainable from the general 
secretary upon request. 

This is a new fellowship offered ’or 
the first time for the 1960-61 academic 
year. It was approved at the last Annual 
General Meeting. It is open to studeits 
who wish to do doctoral work in any 
one of the four divisions of the Faculty 
of Education. The fellowship is awarded 
for a year and can be allocated to the 
same person for a second year. 
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Composite High Schools in Canada 


Financial assistance from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation has made possible 
an expanding program of graduate 
studies in school administration at the 
University of Alberta. This program has 
attracted students from across Canada 
who have both maturity and teaching ex¬ 
perience. It was a fortunate choice that 
their first major project was research 
elated to the composite high school. The 
;tudent of education can find an ap¬ 
preciable amount of literature on the 
omprehensive school in the United 
States and much of this is applicable to 
our composite schools in Canada. But 
iow the results of a Canadian study are 
sported in the University of Alberta 
monograph in Education No. 1, 1959, 
ublished by the Committee on Educa- 
ional Research, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta and priced at $1. 

The monograph describes the various 
ypes of composite schools and the ex- 
ent to which they have been developed 
n Canada. For example, the nine com¬ 
posite high schools in Alberta last year 
provided instruction for 28.47 percent 
of the high school pupils in this prov¬ 
ince. By contrast, there were 355 schools 
in Alberta last year with less than a 
hundred pupils per school and these 
chools instructed 36.90 percent of high 
school students in Alberta. The mono¬ 
graph indicates that one serious challenge 
to composite high school administrators 
is the responsibility for developing the 
habits, attitudes, and scholarship of stu¬ 
dents of superior academic talents. The 
success with which the composite high 
school can deal with such problems will 


A. E. Henderson reviews the first of 
the University of Alberta's Mono¬ 
graphs in Education. 
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determine its future. In view of the wide 
range of electives in composite schools, 
the education of parents and students 
to make wise course choices through 
skilful guidance becomes a major prob¬ 
lem. The large schools which result 
from the composite form of organization 
must also develop extensive programs 
in extra curricular activities to prevent 
the schools from becoming impersonal, 
otherwise vital training for leadership is 
lost. The monograph describes the suc¬ 
cess which composite schools in Canada 
are having in dealing with such problems. 

Our high schools must serve the stu¬ 
dent of superior academic talents who 
requires the habits, attitudes, and skills 
to be developed to enable him to profit 
to the maximum from a university edu¬ 
cation. At the same time, our schools 
must provide the best possible education, 
without stigma, for those lacking the 
superior academic talents and motiva¬ 
tion by providing courses suited to the 
needs of these students. Neither must be 
allowed to dominate the situation at the 
expense of the other. This is the dilem¬ 
ma of the composite school, which might 
be solved in Alberta by greater local 
autonomy. This would enable the ad¬ 
ministrators to utilize the facilities and 
staffs to provide the best possible educa¬ 
tional programs without being limited 
by the restrictions necessary for the 
operation of the small rural school. 

The monograph serves a very useful 
purpose in providing administrators with 
an authoritative comparative picture of 
high school education in the different 
provinces of Canada today. The eleven 
outstanding contributors provide obser¬ 
vations and pose problems that will 
challenge the thinking of those charged 
with the responsibility of the administra¬ 
tion of our Alberta senior high schools. 
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Toward 

Professionalism 

THE 

PRESIDENT’S 

COLUMN 


For the past several years, education 
has been in the news and has been con- 
tinously under fire. It may be that the 
peak of this criticism has passed, but 
with the publication of the report of the 
Alberta Royal Commission on Education 
a new wave of interest will certainly be 
developed and education will again be 
spotlighted. 

No matter what is said about education, 
one fact cannot be disputed—the influ¬ 
ence of the teacher is the most important 
and decisive single factor in determining 
the kind of education that children 
receive. Many do not appreciate the 
difficulty and complexity of good teach¬ 
ing because teaching is both an art and 
a science. The quality of teaching is the 
product of the kind of person the teacher 
is and the kind of skills and understand¬ 
ings which that person has acquired. 
Hence, the importance of careful selec¬ 
tion and thorough training of those 
entering the teaching profession cannot 
be overemphasized. 

Education is the responsibility of the 
provincial government. Although the 
government has placed teacher education 
in the hands of our Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion. it still controls entrance require¬ 
ments and certification. Thus the govern¬ 


ment is still directly responsible for t e 
quality of beginning teachers. It w is 
most encouraging to note that the M i- 
ister of Education, recognizing this 
responsibility, raised the entrance > 
quirements for the Junior E progr; n 
to four Grade XII subjects with a '.0 
percent average for this September a; d 
five for September, 1960. Another 11- 
couraging sign is that, while the enr 1- 
ment in the Junior E program decreased 
from 488 in 1958 to 471 this year, the 
enrolment in the bachelor of educate n 
program has increased from 295 in 19 8 
to 533 this year. This seems to indica e 
that those entering the teaching profes¬ 
sion recognize the importance of teach r 
education and the challenge and oppt - 
tunities of teaching as a career. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association t o 
has a responsibility to improve teach r 
competence. It may be true that mem- 
bets of our professional organization 
have given more of their own time and 
energy in studying professional prob¬ 
lems than have members of any other 
such association, but we still have only 
scratched the surface. We cannot afford 
to lose a single opportunity to improve 
professional competence. We must never 
become complacent, because education 
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n never be static. Let us capitalize on 
e opportunities for professional growth 
,at are now presented by institutes, 
inventions, local and sublocal meetings, 
;ional conferences, inservice training 
ograms, action research projects, co- 
rative staff activities, and the like, 
e central executive is vitally con- 
•ned with all aspects of professionalism 
d is prepared to provide every possible 
istance to locals and sublocals in 
ojects relative to professional corn- 
fence. Society evaluates teaching as a 
rofession in terms of the quality of 
ucation in our classrooms. 


CHS Points the Way 

(Continued from Page 14) 
finite variety can be arranged so that 
e two-hour period can constitute a real 
srning experience, in contrast with the 
if-hour period, which allows time for 
:y one activity. Even the Grade X 
udents, coming as they do from the 
to eight-period day, claim that they 
e the simplicity of the three periods; 
d the Grade XII pupils realize that it 
proximates the work arrangements of 
dustry or real life. 

Another important, though intangible, 
enefit of the “Comp” derives from the 
1 cresting variety of student back- 
rounds. City and country students occur 
almost equal proportions and are 
distributed heterogeneously in all class- 
ooms. A city boy, somewhat more 
dished and secure but lacking in 
initiative, meets the less sophisticated 
country boy, who is much more depen¬ 
dent upon his own resources. Each can 
fearn from the other; each learns to 
respect the other, as they meet in practi¬ 
cal and in academic classrooms, in the 
students’ council, and on the sports field. 
All the differing backgrounds of young 
people from farms, villages, remote parts 
of the province, and outside the province 
create interest and tolerance in the class¬ 
rooms. The diversity of talents, apti¬ 
tudes, interests, and experiences leads to 
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a great variety of individual timetables, 
which in turn prohibits the formation of 
cliques. A good number of students who 
have not fitted into other schools have 
been assimilated into the composite, 
their eccentricities merged in the general 
variety, their difference destroyed by 
the general serious and sensible attitude 
of the majority of the students. 

Dating from the time when each 
teacher had a building (hut) to himself, 
and each set his own rules, the staff 
generally is very competent and very 
independent. This, of course, has its dis¬ 
advantages, but the gain from it is felt 
throughout the school, as each teacher 
is recognized as an expert in his subject. 
All the teachers exhibit a high sense of 
responsibility to the school as a whole 
and to their individual classes. Few staff 
changes have occurred during the years: 
over half the original staff is still on the 
job. Now, in a time of high school teacher 
shortage, the composite teachers are not 
being lured away. Their devotion to the 
composite idea and their belief in the 
semester system have ensured the success 
of the school, and this success in turn 
has encouraged the staff to hope for the 
extension of the idea. 

The composite experiment has been 
eminently successful. Recently, when 
educational growing pains in Red Deer 
forced a reconsideration of the three 
principles involved, no less important a 
group than the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association passed a resolution support¬ 
ing the Red Deer Composite. 

For the future we have extensive plans 
and hopes. The government may help to 
build a modern dormitory, which will 
serve the needs of education and recrea¬ 
tion in Central Alberta. Surrounding dis¬ 
tricts may see fit to follow the lead of 
one division -and close some of their 
smaller high schools, sending their stu¬ 
dents to the composite. Conversely, other 
divisions may set up high schools on the 
composite - dormitory - semester pattern. 
The Department of Education may con¬ 
sider some form of accreditation, where¬ 
by the staff of LTCHS will be responsible 
directly to the university examinations 
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and matriculation board for the qualifi¬ 
cations of its matriculants. By these 
means LTCHS will increase its unique, 
its necessary, service to Central Alberta. 
It can thus continue to provide leader¬ 
ship in high school organization, show¬ 
ing how to offer the advantages of a 
large city high school in a smaller 
centre. 

The composite idea, if we are to be¬ 
lieve the experts in both Alberta and the 
United States, is the school of the future. 
Dr. Byrne has said: “. . . the composite 
school represents a model towards which 
most provincial high schools are striving, 
the limiting factor being lack of pupil 
enrolment.” 14 Dr. Conant implies the 
same: “I should like to record at this 
point my conviction that in many states 
the number one problem is the elimina¬ 
tion of the small high school by district 
reorganization.” 15 


14 Andrews 

15 Conant. 


Outside of the larger cities only Rod 
Deer has a composite school. Except f r 
a few boarding schools and centres op r- 
ating small dormitories, Red Deer has a 
large permanent dormitory. Other th. n 
a couple of schools which have expe I- 
mented tentatively with semesters, on y 
Red Deer has the three-semester pis i. 
The conclusions then are obvious. If ; 1 
students are to be given equal opp<; 
tunity to receive the best available ed i- 
cation, only by combining composi >, 
dormitories, and semesters can this ids 1 
be made a reality. And where LTCHS h s 
led, others may follow. 
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Facts to Know About Your Credit Unioi 


V Membership is available to all mem¬ 
bers of The Alberta Teachers Associa¬ 
tion and their immediate families, the 
provincial association and locals there¬ 
of, and their employees and immediate 
families. 

V Initial membership investment is 
$25.25, consisting of 250 registration fee 
and five shares at $5 per share. 

V Loans of up to $200 will be made on 
the security of the borrower’s own note, 
with interest at one percent on the un¬ 
paid balance—terms of repayment will 
be set by the credit committee. 

V Any member may make application for 
a loan to the credit committee through 
W. R. Eyres, the secretary-treasurer— 


applications will be treated strictly con - 
dentially. 

V Maximum loan available at present s 
$500 above the borrower’s share capit 1 
with security approved by the credit coi - 
mittee. 

V Any member can withdraw his shan s 
on any day that the credit union is ope l 
for business—no member may withdra v 
shares or deposits who owes money to 
the credit union or who is the guarantor 
of any loan! 

V All loans are covered by insurance 
under CUNA Mutual Insurance Society. 

V An endowment loan in the amount of 
$2000 is available, which with insurance 
provides an immediate estate of $4000. 
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The Alberta 
Teachers' Association 
Savings and Credit Union Ltd. 

Barnett House 
9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Offers 

V A convenient method for regular saving 

V An investment in shares that is withdrawable and safe 


V Dividend returns on shares 

V A convenient, low-cost loan service that charges fair rates 

V Complete loan protection insurance without extra cost 

V Individual life insurance on your savings at no extra cost 


YOUR CREDIT UNION WILL HELP YOU 
TO HELP YOURSELF 
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DEPARTMENT OF I DM ATIOV 



Official 


No. 197 


Bulletin 


Amendment to prerequisite 
requirements for foreign languages 
In the Department of Education Offi¬ 
cial Bulletin No. 196, appearing in the 
October, 1959 issue of The ATA Maga¬ 
zine, attention was drawn to the fact that 
present regulations do not permit stu¬ 
dents with a C standing in Language 10 
to register in French 20, German 20, 
Latin 20, and Ukrainian 20. However, at 
its meeting on Wednesday, October 21, 
the High School Curriculum Committee, 
after further consideration, decided that, 
upon approval of the principal, students 
with C standing in Language 10 may be 
permitted to register in French 20, Ger¬ 
man 20, Latin 20, and Ukrainian 20 pro¬ 


vided that all such cases are report d 
immediately to the Examinations Branc i, 
Department of Education. 

Accordingly, the Special Note to Pr i- 
cipals and Counsellors under Regulati n 
6(b), page 17, Senior High School Hat i- 
book, has been amended to read as 
follows: 


There may be justifiable circumstf 
a student should be permitted, if : 
to proceed to a second year course 
obtained only a C standing in 1 


m 


Branch, Department o i Education. 


This regulation, as amended, is effi > 
tive for this school year, 1959-60. 


Director Appointed for 

Canadian Conference on Education 


Fred W. Price of Montreal has been 
named director of the Canadian Confer¬ 
ence on Education, it has been announced 
by Kurt R. Swinton and Max Swerdlow, 
chairmen of the national and executive 
committees of the conference. 

The appointment is a new one and 
became necessary when the representa¬ 
tives of the more than 50 major organi¬ 
zations making up the Conference decided 
to undertake a comprehensive program 
on behalf of education in Canada. 

Mr. Price, who will be on leave of ab¬ 
sence from The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, has taken an active part in 
education activities in Quebec. Born in 


Montreal, he received his M.A. in edu¬ 
cation from McGill and taught Fren h 
and history at the High School of Mo: t- 
real for five years prior to army servi e 
in World War II. He served with the arn- 
oured corps overseas and was demobil¬ 
ized with the rank of major. Since 1946, 
he has filled a number of administrative 
posts in Bell’s engineering and commer¬ 
cial departments. 

In his new post, one of Mr. Price’s 
responsibilities will be to coordinate the 
organization of member groups across 
Canada which are engaged in plans lead¬ 
ing to the Second Canadian Conference 
on Education in 1962. 
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EACHERS IX THE XEWS 


British Columbia teacher Ian D. Boyd 
elected president of the Canadian 
r ichers’ Federation at its thirty-eighth 
vention held in Halifax in August. 
Mr. Boyd is a past president of the 
fish Columbia Teachers’ Federation 
i has served his provincial association 
■ many capacities: as chairman of com- 
ftees on finance, benevolent fund, sick 
' >ve, and labor relations, as a director 
■ the Federation’s Cooperative Union, 
i as secretary-treasurer of the Federa- 
i in 1952-53. Positions he has held in 
:al affairs include: secretary of the 
th Vancouver Teachers’ Association, 
sident of the Vancouver Vice-Princi- 
s’ Association and of the Vancouver 
ondary School Teachers’ Association, 
mber of the Vancouver Teachers’ 
uncil, and executive member of the 
:couver School Administrators’ As- 
:iation. 

lorn in Glasgow, Scotland, Mr. Boyd 
lie to Canada when seven years of age. 

graduated from the University of 
itish Columbia and has taught school 
he province for over 33 years. He has 
en a Vancouver principal for ten years 
d presently holds that position at 
feen Elizabeth Elementary School. 

!. D. Ayers, former director of research 
ith the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
das joined the staff of the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, as 
associate professor in the division of 
ucational psychology. 

Born in Saskatchewan, Dr. Ayers re¬ 
vived his schooling and normal school 
raining in Vancouver, and graduated 
from the University of British Columbia 
with B.A. (Honors Mathematics) and 
B.Ed. degrees. He studied for his Ph.D. 
degree, which was granted in 1951, at 
the University of Toronto. Dr. Ayers 
had four years’ teaching experience in 
British Columbia schools before joining 
the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1941. 
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Following discharge, he continued his 
studies. His first permanent position 
after receiving the doctor’s degree was 
as research scientist with the Defence 
Research Medical Laboratories in Toron¬ 
to. In April, 1953, he accepted the 
appointment with the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation and directed the activities of 
the research division for six years. Dr. 
Ayers is author and co-author of many 
articles published in research and educa¬ 
tional publications. 

Floyd G. Robinson assumed the posi¬ 
tion of director of research of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation on Sep¬ 
tember 1. Dr. Robinson is a native of 
Ontario and holds B.A., M.A. (Pure 
Mathematics) and B.Ed. degrees from 
the University of Toronto. For two years, 
from 1955 to 1957, he was a staff member 
of the Brock District High School at 
Cannington, Ontario. 

He has been working most recently, 
however, as a research assistant and 
relief teacher in the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion, University of Alberta, from which 
he received his doctor of philosophy 
degree in the spring of 1959. His thesis 
for the degree, “The Psychological Basis 
of Axiomatic Mathematics”, has been 
described as an outstanding piece of 
original research into the theory of learn¬ 
ing. This summer Dr. Robinson was a 
research assistant with the education 
division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Congratulations go to H. J. M. (Kim) 
Ross, principal of Windsor Park School, 
Edmonton, who was elected as alderman 
of the City of Edmonton in the recent 
civic elections. A member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council of The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association from 1953 to 1959, Kim is 
well-known to Alberta teachers. He was 
president during the 1956-57 term and 
has been Association representative on 
various boards and committees, consult- 



ant at the Banff Conference, and econo¬ 
mic consultant for the Association. 
Currently he is a member of the ATA 
Pension Committee and Association re¬ 
presentative on the Board of Adminis¬ 
trators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund and 
on the Alberta Advisory Committee on 
Educational Research. His other commu¬ 
nity service includes membership on the 
executive of the John Howard Society 
and of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association. For six years, he was on 
the Edmonton City Hospital Board and 
he is a.past president of the Montgomery 
Branch of the Canadian Legion, BESL. 



In Memory 


Name 

Last Employment 

Date of Death 

Steve Boyko 

Thorhild County 7 

Sept. 4, 1959 

Iona Dixon 

Leduc S.D. 49 

Apr. 10, 1959 

‘Jennie Elliott 

Calgary S.D. 19 

Apr. 23, 1958 

Bertrum Harrison 

Grande Prairie County 1 

June 2, 1958 

Harold Hueston 

Killam S.D. 22 

Sept. 5, 1959 

Steve Klem 

Smoky Lake S.D. 39 

May 24, 1959 

‘Della Kippan 

Coal Branch S.D. 58 

June 1, 1959 

Charles H. Leighton 

Vermilion S.D. 25 

Jan. 31, 1959 

Emily McCrea 

Lethbridge S.D. 51 

June 2, 1959 

Robert K. Martin 

Anzac S.D. 4979 

July 6, 1959 

Joseph E. Musschoot 

St. Paul S.D. 45 

Sept. 3, 1959 

Joseph Plante 

Wheatland S.D. 40 

Sept. 2, 1959 

‘Lila I. Rockwell 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

June 14, 1959 

‘Margaret A. Williams 

Edmonton S.D. 7 ■ 

Apr. 15, 1958 

Gertrude N. York 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Aug. 12, 1959 


*Pensioners 
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OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 
(Lilian Watson Travel Service) 

50th 

ANNIVERSARY TOURS 

1910-1960 



Land portion only, from—$245. 


Continental tours, from London, 
from—$130. 

Our own special Continental Tour, 
including Oberammergau—$575. 

Independent travel at all times 
There is no charge for our services 

R. FLETCHER, B.A., LL.D. 

MISS LILIAN WATSON 

642 Somerset Building 
WINNIPEG 1 MANITOBA 

Approved IATA AGENTS 


BLOCK PRINTING 
ON PAPER OR FABRIC? 

REEVES 

can supply all your needs 

• INKS 

(water or oil base) 

• PAPERS 

• CUTTERS 

• LINO BLOCKS 

• ROLLERS 

• BLOCK PRESS 

• INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write for free 101 page, 

illustrated catalogue. 

SINCE 1766 

16 APEX ROAD, TORONTO 19 



-©- 

75 Years of 

Langenscheidt’s Dictionaries 


The energy and publishing skill of four generations of the Langenscheidt 
family have gone into the making of their dictionaries. The value of these 
dictionaries is being steadily proved in Canada by their ever-increasing 
use. Among the most popular with teachers and students are: 


ENGLISH-GERMAN, GERMAN-ENGLISH _$4.25 

ENGLISH-GERMAN, GERMAN-ENGLISH Shorter German .Dictionary_ 1.75 

FRENCH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-FRENCH Universal Dictionary_ I.CO 

GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-GERMAN Universal Dictionary _ 1.00 

ENGLISH-GERMAN Conversation Book _:- 1.75 

POCKET LATIN-ENGLISH Dictionary _ 2.25 

THE UNIVERSAL WEBSTER _ 1.00 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


QUEEN ST 


TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 























Is a Teacher Record Book Feasible 


A meeting called recently in the board 
rooms of the County of Wetaskiwin by 
E. Borth, president of the Alberta School 
Secretaries’ Association, considered prob¬ 
lems common to the ASSA and The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. High on 
the ASSA agenda was the matter of 
looking into the establishment of teacher 
record books, advanced originally in 
1952 by Alec Shand, secretary-treasurer 
of the Medicine Hat School Division, and 
supported by D. M. Sullivan when he was 
registrar of the Department of Education. 

The ASSA executive was concerned 
with the fact that there is approximately 
a 25 percent turnover in staff in the 
rural areas of the province which creates 
a serious problem for school secretaries 
in verifying the teacher education and 
experience of new staff. This problem 
is increased by the fact that 537 teachers 
entered Alberta schools last year from 
other provinces, in addition to an in¬ 
determinate number of teachers from 
the Faculty of Education. A rough esti¬ 
mate would indicate that nearly 1,200 
permanent records for teachers would 
have to be set up each year. The Faculty 
has had to add to its secretarial staff 
in order to cope with the increasing 
demand for evaluation of teacher educa¬ 


tion for salary purposes. The A.:SA 
executive, while endorsing evaluatioi by 
the dean, was of the opinion that irtch 
of this work is wasted if a perma: ent 
record is not kept of it. 

The situation is further complic 
by the variety of interpretations a 
what constitutes a year of teac 
experience. The ASSA president st ted 
that, in his opinion, this difficulty c uld 
be side-stepped by a recommenda ion 
that a uniform method of compu ing 
experience be adopted based on hat 
proposed by The Alberta Teacl ers’ 
Association, in which the increment . ear 
is based on school days as define' in 
The School Act. “We are prepara to 
recommend this to the' Alberta Sc tool 
Trustees’ Association,” Mr. Borth stated. 
If this were done, he contended, the 
teacher’s years of experience wit a 
given board could be entered and c ;rti- 
fled in his record book as he left the 
employ of that board, so that no di ubt 
could exist as to the teaching experience 
of any applicant for a teaching posii on, 

The ASSA proposed that the t ook 
consist mainly of two sections to deal 
with experience and qualifications data, 
that it be an ACCO type of loose! eaf, 
approximately 5”x8”, with a set of 


ASSA Executive discusses common problems with the ATA’s Dr. Clarke 



(Left to right) H. E. Todd, Lacombe, 
(Secretary-treasurer, ASSA); A. W. Po¬ 
land, Three Hills; Dr. Clarke; E. Borth, 
Killam (President, ASSA); P. M. Sha*- 
chook, Two Hills. 






rections printed inside the cover as 
how entries should be made. It was 
ought that the evaluation by the 
acuity of Education could be put on 
form which could be inserted as a 
rmanent part of the book. It was hoped 
a at the Department of Education, as 
a certifying authority, would supply 
e hooks, issuing them through the 
gistrar. It was envisioned that the 
acher would file this book with the 
nool secretary on appointment and 
ck it up, fully entered, on departure 
om the board’s services. 

Obvious difficulties with the scheme 
ere discussed. Among others, these 
ould include the immense amount of 
ork for city board staffs; difficulty in 
adling the entries by very small dis- 
>cts where staff is small, or even part- 
me; and replacement of lost books. 

Let your district representative know 
at you think of the scheme. 


AT A Men's Bonspiel 

All interested curlers are invited to 
enter the fourth annual ATA Men’s Bon¬ 
spiel, to be held at the Shamrock and 
Granite Curling Clubs, Edmonton, on 
Monday, December 28, 1959. Entries 
close December 12 and should be for¬ 
warded to W. R. Eyres at Barnett House, 
Edmonton. 

Entries will be limited to 48 rinks, each 
playing three games. The entry fee is $24 
for each rink. This includes a banquet 
in the evening as well as other social 
activity. 

The committee in charge of the bon¬ 
spiel, elected at last year’s meeting is: 
Art Brimacombe, president, Dave Cooney, 
vice-president, W. R. Eyres, secretary- 
treasurer, and Art Elliott, Jim Aldrich, 
Gordon Dennis, and John Sandercock. 

Get your entry in early! 


Year Books 


FOR 
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AND 
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I We produce 
All Types of 
' Printing 

COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 

LTD. 

EDMONTON 


Opaque Projection 
at its best 

SQUIBB TAYLOR 

1000 watt lamp 
Fan cooled 
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II " x II" material 

Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
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Your Representatives for 1959-60 


ATA Committees 

Curriculum Committee 

E. W. Buxton 
A. N. Carscallen 
Inez K. Castleton 
(Chairman) 

R. M. Dobson 
Elizabeth W. Duff 
A. B. Evenson 

H. G. Forgues 
G. S. Grant 

A. E. Henderson 
N. A. McNair Knowles 

I. B. Mallett 
Horace F. McCall 
Edwin McKenzie 
T. H. Murray 

T. F. Rieger 
M. L. Watts 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 
E. J. Ingram 


Discipline Committee 

Inez K. Castleton 
(Chairman) 

Ada Fraser 
G. S. Lakie 

J. A. McDonald 
M. Skuba 


Finance Committee 

Inez K. Castleton 
(Chairman) 

D. A. Prescott 
A. D. G. Yates 


Library Committee 

E. W. Buxton 
R. B. Layton 


Miss A. Lent 
A. J. H. Powell 

E. J. Ingram 

Pension Committee 

Horace Allen 
R. E. Bean 
Roy R. Gouchey 
Eva Jagoe 
H. C. McCall 
(Chairman) 

M. W. McDonnell 
Lars Olson 
H. J. M. Ross 

L. Jean Scott 

M. Skuba 

W. Roy Eyres 

Pensions Grievance Committee 

Frank J. Edwards 
Eva Jagoe 

G. S. Lakie 

H. C. McCall 
(Chairman) 

Lars Olson 
J. D. McFetridge 

Resolutions Committee 

H. C. McCall 
T. F. Rieger 
A. D. G. Yates 
(Chairman) 

W. Roy Eyres 

Scholarship and Loan Committee 

W. E. Kostash 

F. Loewen 

H. C. Melsness 
R. F. Staples 
E. J. Ingram 
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A representatives on Department of Education committees 


High School and University 
Matriculation Examinations Board 

G. S. Grant 
Horace F. McCall 

High School Entrance Examinations 
Board 

A. N. Carscallen 

H. G. Forgues 

Joint Committee to coordinate 
University and High School 
Curricula 
G. S. Grant 

! tigh School Curriculum Committee 
Elizabeth W. Duff 
A. E. Henderson 

Linior High School Curriculum 
Committee 

N. A. McNair Knowles 

I. B. Mallett 

iementary Curriculum Committee 
Inez K. Castleton 
Edwin McKenzie 


General Curriculum Committee 
R. M. Dobson 
T. H. Murray 
T. F. Rieger 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 


Audio-Visual Aids Committee 
R. Armstrong 

Radio Committee 
R. Armstrong 

Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification 

Inez K. Castleton 
R. F. Staples 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 


Coordinating Committee 
Inez K. Castleton 
R. F. Staples 
A. D. G. Yates 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 
Staff Officers as required 


A representatives on other committees 


Advisory Council on Education 
Inez K. Castleton 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 

Leadership Course for School 
Principals 
W. Roy Eyres 

Faculty of Education Council 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 


Alberta Advisory Committee on 
Educational Research 
H. J. M. Ross 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 

Board of Administrators, 
Teachers' Retirement Fund 

Eva Jagoe 
H. J. M. Ross 


LANDFORM 

PHYSICAL 

POLITICAL 

MAPS 


THE MAP HOUSE 

EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
96 TYLER HILL AURORA, ONT. 

— WRITE FOR CATALOGUE — 


GEO¬ 

PHYSICAL 

RELIEF 

GLOBES 
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NEWS FROM OUR LOCALS 


New executive elected for 
Beaverlodge-Eimworth-Wembley 
Sublocal 

Teachers of the sublocal elected their 
executive at the first meeting of the 
1959-60 school term under the chairman¬ 
ship of Stewart Little, principal of the 
Wembley School. The new officers are: 
Alex Musyka, president; Rae Dolemo, 
vice-president; Alice Schweitzer, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer; David Noel, local coun¬ 
cillor; and Gloria Cavanagh, press corres¬ 
pondent. Sonja Leiler of Beaverlodge, 
Alice Scorgie of Elmworth, and Elaine 
Schwemler of Wembley were elected to 
the program committee. 

Reorganization at Bcllis-Vilna-Spedden 

Twenty-five teachers were present at 
the reorganization meeting of the sub¬ 
local held on October 13 at the Vilna 
School. John Shysh presided, and the 
following officers were elected: Nick 
Lobay, president, Marion Weleschuk, 
vice-president; Harry Ference, secretary- 
treasurer; George Meronyk and Mr. 
Lobay, councillors; and William J. Necyk, 
press correspondent. Highlighting the 
meeting was a report by Mr. Meronyk on 
a SRA Reading Course he attended in 
Omaha, Nebraska. He outlined a number 
of reading methods and suggested follow¬ 
up procedures which are to be imple¬ 
mented into the school reading pro¬ 
grams. Regular sublocal meetings are 
held on the second Thursday of each 
month. 

Bentley teachers plan research project 

The Bentley Sublocal met the second 
week in October to appoint committees 
to work on the research project under¬ 
taken for this year. The project is con¬ 
cerned with public relations with empha¬ 
sis on the broad area of discipline. A 
similar project is being carried on in the 
Lacombe School Division and in Thor- 
hild County, with the objective a better 
informed public on school matters. Mem¬ 


bers of the coordinating committee are 
Gladys Anderson (chairman), E. W. 
Jahraus, and Mrs. Olive Welsh (se re- 
tary). All other teachers on the Ben ley 
staff are members of subcommitt :es. 
The next meeting will hear commi tee 
reports and establish a common un er- 
standing of the term discipline. Indiv du¬ 
al teachers will report on books t ley 
have studied in regard to the pro jet . 

H. Rigney heads Bon Accord-Gibbc ns 
Sublocal 

H. Rigney was elected president at the 
first meeting of the sublocal held in the 
Bon Accord High School. Other execu ive 
members are: Mrs. Grace Hawken, sice- 
president; Joan Woywitka, secret try- 
treasurer and publicity chairman; Mr. 
Fretwell, public relations represents! ve; 
Carol Schneider and Ivy Bourcier, iro- 
gram directors; and Mr. Rigney, c< un- 
cillor. 

Calgary Suburban benefits from Ba iff 
Conference experiences 

The local has already had two meet¬ 
ings and so far, with meetings taken out 
of public halls and back to schools, at¬ 
tendance has been good. The Septen her 
meeting held at Terrace Road Schrol, 
Montgomery, dealt with a great dea of 
business and decided to award its I 'ac¬ 
uity of Education scholarship to Lcrna 
Martin. A newsletter was decided u >ot 
and Mrs. Hannah M. Smith, Banff Confer¬ 
ence delegate, was asked to be editor. 
“News must be timely,” said Dr. T, 
Peterson, Banff consultant; and so : 
volunteer committee of 12 members ;nel 
at the Smith home and the first issue ol 
the newsletter was out before the Octo¬ 
ber meeting. The two delegates to th( 
Banff Conference spoke at the October 
meeting held in the David Oughtoi 
School in Forest Lawn. Helen Kc-hut 
reported on the general sessions and 
Mrs. Smith on the publications course 
They tried to give the teachers the over- 
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i picture of the conference and to 
c press the feeling of dedication that so 
any teachers showed. It was decided 
at future delegates to the conference 
• ould automatically be in charge of local 
blic relations. F. J. Milaney of Bow- 
,s Central High School invited the local 
Bowness for its November meeting. 

mrose City reports officers 
i'he sublocal has reported its slate of 
icers for the coming year. President 
Hugh Irving; with Helen Pierce, vice- 
sident; John Gray, secretary - treas- 
ur; William Lerner, councillor; and 
inces Bohme, press correspondent. 

mrose North decides on officers 
ad program 

'he election of officers and the out- 
ng of a program for the coming year 
re the main items of business at the 
tember 17 meeting of the sublocal 
d at Hay Lakes. The new executive is: 
1 Nelson, president; Erling Jonson, 
'-president; Pat Wilcox, secretary; 
c Hohn, councillor, with Dennis 
ski as alternate; Dennis Murphy, 
rts representative; Joanne Lofgren, 
ss representative; and Don Murray 
1 Ed Majeski, policy committee mem- 
i rs. • 

lolarship award made by Crow's Nest 
ass Local 

vt the local meeting on September 10 
Id at the Coleman Main School, Lor- 
tne Mottle of Bellevue was awarded 
e association’s annual scholarship of 
! 00 for achievement in Grade Xn. Miss 
rottle is enrolled in the Faculty of Edu¬ 
ction. 

hysical education discussed at 
Dickson-Markerville 

Principal J. O. Lindberg and Malcolm 
rharp of the David Thompson School 
were guests at the sublocal meeting on 
October 1 and led in an informative dis¬ 
cussion on physical education. Rules and 
organization of basketball were import¬ 
ant items. W. J. Mewha, principal of 
the Spruce View School, chaired a dis- 



MAKE IT A 
POINT... 


lay so much 
of each pay aside 
in your savings account at 
the B of M. Later, you'll 
find that you've acquired 
a profitable habit. .. 
and a nest-egg, too! 
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Bank of 
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Best Buy in Travel 

COOK'S ALBERTA 
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cussion concerning the opening of the 
school later in the month. 

Edmonton Separate Local elects officers 
The members of the executive of the 
local have been reported as: A. Trep- 
anier, president; E. Mazurek, vice-presi¬ 
dent; T. Cossitt, secretary; J. Sherbaniuk, 
treasurer; J. Durand, chairman of con¬ 
tact committee; Neil Campbell, chairman 
of negotiating committee; and A. M. 
Arbeau, T. Bloor, R. Campbell, P. Lam- 
oureux, L. Mutual, F. O’Dwyer, and John 
Spenrath, councillors. Past president is 
Rev. B. Butts. Members were also elected 
to the budget, contact, social, convention, 
and salary policy committees at the re¬ 
organization meeting. 

Sharp elected president at 
Lesiieville-Alhambra-Condor 
Sublocal members elected Malcolm 
Sharp as president at their October 8 
meeting. Other officers are: Mrs. Alma 
Sunde, vice-president; Mrs. Florence 
Boomer, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. June 
Crawford, sublocal representative; and 
Mrs. Agnes Stolling, press correspondent. 

Lethbridge Northern reorganizes 
The sublocal held its first meeting on 
October 1 at the Picture Butte High 
School. An introduction device lime¬ 
lighted each member and achieved an 
informal, friendly atmosphere. The offi¬ 
cers elected are: Tymen Hofman, presi¬ 
dent; George Hanna, vice-president; Mrs. 
Mary Jeanne Hofman, secretary-treas¬ 
urer; J. Lowery, salary representative; 
Dennis Maier, press correspondent; and 
Mr. Hofman, Mr. Lowery, Mr. Maier, and 
Mrs. Thelma O’Donnell, councillors. H. 
Bloise was chosen to represent the sub¬ 
local on the planning committee for the 
annual teachers’ institute. 

Report from Morinville Sublocal 
At the reorganization meeting of the 
sublocal on September 17, the 32 
members present elected a new execu¬ 
tive as follows: D. A. MacDonald, presi¬ 
dent; Claudette Flynn, vice-president; 
Mrs. F. Valliere, secretary - treasurer; 
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Sheila Purves, curriculum representative; 
Mrs. J. Champagne, program convent ; 
and Henri Repp, public relations officer 
and councillor. The sublocal incluci s 
teachers from the Alcomdale, Camilla, 
Cunningham, St. Charles, and Thibav.lt 
Schools. Group insurance, the division ! 
track meet, and a report from the cot i- 
cillor to the local were the main items f 
business at the second meeting of t e 
current year held on October 15. 

F. Lutic heads Northeast Calgary 
Sublocal 

Officers installed for the year at tl e 
sublocal meeting on October 15 wer : 
F. Lutic, president; R. E. Bean, vie 
president; R. L. Bittle, secretary-tre > 
urer; L. W. Bunyan, sports represen: - 
tive; and J. H. Cuming, councillor. IV . 
Bean is also a member of the interpret - 
tion committee, and Mr. Bittle will ser e 
as publicity manager. It was decided th t 
each school at which a meeting is he 1 
will be responsible for the program f 
the evening. 

Election results from Park Lake 

At the sublocal’s reorganization met - 
ing held in September, Michael D’Andr< a 
was elected as president, with Dona 1 
Wilkie, vice-president; Irene Shrumr , 
secretary-treasurer; and Rosemary Be - 
son, press correspondent. Regular mee- 
ings are held on the third Tuesday 
the month. 

New executive for Ponoka Sublocal 

The nominating committee of Mr:. 
Rita Stickney, Mrs. Lee Void, and Robi i 
S tuart presented its list of candidate s 
for office to the first meeting of the sul • 
local on October 1, and the new executiv 1 
is headed by Gerald Dahms. Vice-pres - 
dent is Bill Bodnaruk; with Linda Muh:, 
secretary - treasurer; Mrs. V. McLean, 
social convener; and Mrs. Kathleen Tay¬ 
lor, press representative. Mrs. Laura 
Jones moved a vote of thanks to the 
retiring executive. Plans were made for 
some interesting programs for the com¬ 
ing year. Mrs. S. Clark, Mrs. E. Hailstone, 
and Mel McCoy volunteered to act on a 
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no mating committee for the local or- 
ga: zation. 

Flo once Nickolson elected Provost 
$ liocal president 

s. Florence Nickolson was elected 
a resident of the sublocal at its Octo- 
b 5 meeting. Other officers are: Donna 
C elius, vice-president; Mrs. Bertha 
E chi, secretary-treasurer; Jeannette 
K fson, press correspondent; and Ben 
I zel, transportation pool chairman. 
I suhlocal includes Bodo, Cadogan, 
F ost High, Provost Public, and St. 
1 mas Aquinas Schools, and the prin- 
c s introduced their staffs at this first 
r ling. 

F /al planned by Rimbey Sublocal 
rachers of the sublocal, at a meeting 
at Sylvan Heights on October 7, de- 
1 to plan for a fine arts festival in 
h, and set up a committee of Mrs. 
a Baudais, Marlene Jordan, Mrs. 

Richard Baker, and Lawson Dewar, 
mmittee was also formed to make 
s for a track meet in May; members 
Otto Gloeckler, George Krieger, Gor- 
Matthias, Alan Paulsen, and Russell 
erson. 

hall holds first meeting 
i the first sublocal meeting, held on 
ember 21, new teachers, some of 
am have come from great distances to 
' the staff, were introduced. The 
•get was approved and last year’s 
icers were thanked for their good 
.k. New officers are: D. Rempel, presi- 
it; A. Reimer, vice-president; Mrs. E. 
‘•son, secretary-treasurer; R. Ringdahl, 
ogram convener; and L. Pade, press 
^ respondent. Meetings will be held on 
e third Monday of each month. 

Section results from West Jasper Place 
The West Jasper Place Public School 
iblocal will operate for the coming 
ear with W. J. Wetter as president. 
Rher executive members, elected at the 
organization meeting on September 30, 
re: W. Kuhl, vice-president; J. Walls, 
ecretary-treasurer; Mrs. E. Williams, 
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social convener; L. Geake and Mrs. M. 
Samuel, salary interpretation committee; 
and E. J. Turnbull, press correspondent. 
A resolution was passed to apply for a 
charter to organize a local of the West 
Jasper Place Public teachers. 


Safe Driving Week 
December 1-7, 1959 

The Canadian Highway Safety Conference 
urges you to 

Drive and Walk Safely 


Just Published! 

WE ARE ONE NATION 

by Allen Ronaghan 

Alberta teachers may order copies 
from Allen Ronaghan, Irma, Al¬ 
berta, Price $2.75, postpaid. 



• Covers transportation, meals, hotels, sightsee¬ 
ing ... even all-expense "Package” Touts. 

• *100.00 minimum, 10% down, up to 24 months 
to pay, depending on balance. 

Ask your Canadian National Passenger 
Representative, or any Travel Agent. 
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THE ATA NEWS BEAT 


Pensions meeting 

Representatives of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil met with Hon. Anders 0. Aalborg on 
Friday, October 9 to discuss pension 
problems. President R. F. Staples, Vice- 
President A. D. G. Yates, and ATA 
Pension Committee Chairman H. C. Mc¬ 
Call, along with F. J. C. Seymour and 
W. R. Eyres, were our delegates. A very 
frank and amicable discussion took place. 

The major agreement was that we can 
proceed with an annuity type of pension 
for persons who enter teaching after age 
50. This scheme would be entirely separ¬ 
ate from the present teachers’ pension 
scheme but probably would be admin¬ 
istered by the same board. Our views 
on provisions for counting pensionable 
service irrespective of breaks, on rein¬ 
statement by repaying with interest con¬ 
tributions withdrawn, on lowering of 
estreatments, and on reciprocal pensions, 
were put forward and were sympathetic¬ 
ally considered. 

Private schools conference 

The Association of Private Schools and 
Colleges held its second annual con¬ 
vention in Red Deer on October 24. Dr. 
S. C. T. Clarke, along with Gerald Berry, 
high school inspector, and Brian Dock- 
rell of the Faculty of Education, were 
guests invited to attend. 

There are some 5000 Alberta children 
being educated in private schools. 
Twenty of the private schools are mem¬ 
bers of the Association. Its laudable 
objective is to improve standards. Mem¬ 
ber private schools take the stand that 
they do not wish to have direct or in¬ 
direct support from public funds. 

One problem of concern to some of 
the teachers in certain private schools is 
pensions. Certificated teachers who have 
entered the private schools from teach¬ 
ing in the public schools would like to 
continue their pension under the teach¬ 
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ers’ retirement fund. The difficult ' is 
that the teachers’ retirement fund i: not 
a funded scheme. The monies going nto 
the scheme consist of only the teac ers' 
contributions. The payments from the 
scheme consist of teachers’ contribu> ons 
with interest plus government supp rt. 

One of the associated colleges is the 
new Camrose Lutheran Junior Col: ;ge. 
This development raises a new prol ’em 
which was discussed in private at the 
convention. The problem can be pose I in 
two questions. Should private ji ior 
colleges engage in teacher educatior Ii 
permitted, should government burs; des 
be paid to students so attending? 

Public relations study 

This fall, Mr. Ingram has been usy 
working with the experimental local in 
the public relations study. He has at¬ 
tended many staff and sublocal meet ngs 
to assist in local public relations ac ivi- 
ties. On September 21, he visited Ben ley 
and Alix; September 22, Clive; Sep cm- 
ber 24, Lacombe; September 28, Thor did 
and Newbrook; September 29 and 30, 
Radway and Redwater. Mr. Ingram re¬ 
ports that our public relations stud is 
progressing well. 

School grants seminar 

The seminar on grants, which included 
personnel from the trustees’ association, 
school superintendents, school secre¬ 
taries, the administration division of the 
Faculty of Education, the Departmen of 
Education, and The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, was held in Banff, Octo¬ 
ber 13-15. Your representatives were 
President R. F. Staples, Dr. Clarke, and 
Mr. Ingram. The present grant struc¬ 
ture was described and discussed. Its 
strengths and weaknesses were con¬ 
sidered and a foundation program was 
briefly sketched. Two fundamental prin¬ 
ciples underlay all the discussion. These 
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v equalization and local autonomy. 
(c delegates support these principles 
£ y produce good quality education. 

s probably impossible to state that 
i o-day conference produced any 
ig ment in the sense that all delegates 
p agree. The following propositions 
p i come closest to representing such 
4 ment if it existed— 

ilization of basic educational serv- 
: 3 is desirable. 

! ialization of basic educational serv- 
; requires equalization of educa- 
lal effort. We accept the foundation 
gram as a means of equalizing 
cational effort and basic educa- 
al service. 

I do not expect a financial equaliza- 
n program to equate costs or 
enditures on specific items of basic 
cational services. 

dementation of financial equaliza- 
i should not reduce the present rate 
grants to any board, 
ancial equalization makes it pos- 
e for any board to offer educational 
vices beyond the foundation but in 
vise guarantees that this will occur. 

' dy should be made and agreement 
ched on 

asic educational services, 
osts of these, 
ndex units, 

he amount local boards can bear 
nd therefore the fair provincial 
share. 

me of the implications of school 
j.ts are discussed in “The Secretary 
arts” in this issue. 

dit union 

• good deal of Mr. Eyres’ time has 
n taken up in organization work for 
new savings and credit union. Two 
Terences have been held with C. W. 
ner, the government inspector, about 
j bookkeeping system and banking 
cedures. Several inquiries about loans 
ave been received. 

The board of directors at its Octo- 
er 13 meeting voted to join the Credit 
nion League of Alberta, to insure all 
'ans under the CUNA Mutual Insurance 
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Society, and to offer endowment loans 
in the amount of $2000. Teachers are 
reminded that the registration fee to 
join the credit union is 25c and that the 
second requirement is the purchase of 
five shares at $5 each. 

Conferences and committees 

All staff officers have been busy 
attending fall conventions. The list of 
ATA representatives, given in the Sep¬ 
tember issue, had to be revised because 
of changing circumstances. 

Mr. Ingram was invited to act as a 
consultant for the home and school 
workshop in Banff, October 20-23. He 
assisted in curriculum study. 

The ethics committee, consisting of 
A. D. G. Yates, F. Loewen, Dr. Clarke, 
and Mr. Ingram, met on September 25 
and examined an ethics study kit. It 
contains suggestions about how to study 
ethics, codes of ethics from most Cana¬ 
dian provinces, and samples of codes 
from national organizations and other 
professions. This was later approved by 
the Executive Council and will be avail¬ 
able on request by locals or sublocals. 

Field service 

In the week of October 26 to 30, Mr. 
Ingram was in the Lethbridge area visit¬ 
ing locals and sublocals with T. F. Rieger, 
district representative, to assist in the 
broad field of curriculum study, that is, 
the improvement of instruction. 

Dr. Clarke spent three days in the 
Taber area, September 29 to October 1, 
talking with individual teachers and, 
along with Tom Rieger, meeting with 
the executive of the Taber Local. On 
October 28, Dr. Clarke spoke to Division 
II of the Elementary Sublocal of the 
Calgary Local on professionalism in 
teaching. 

Mr. Seymour represented the Associa¬ 
tion at the Bowness conciliation on 
October 7, at Leduc as bargaining agent 
on October 21, and at Lethbridge as 
bargaining agent, October 22. 

On October 6, Mr. Eyres spoke to the 
physical education teachers of Edmonton 
on liability insurance. He attended a 
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THE MAILBAG 

About that new look— 

To the Editor: 

There were smiles in thousands of 
classrooms last week. And they were 
teachers’ smiles. They had just caught 
a glimpse of beauty in their own maga¬ 
zine. Congratulations! Your coloured 
cover ‘new look’ was beautiful. We, the 
teachers, appreciated it. Do continue. 

—M. P. 

To the Editor: 

Congratulations on new cover! I’ve 
heard only favorable comment from local 
colleagues. 

—H. J. 

To the Editor: 

Say, the last two covers are really 
catchy! Congratulations! 

—W. J. N. 


meeting of the board of directors of the 
credit union in Calgary on October 13, 
and on October 29 he spoke to County of 
Vulcan teachers at Carmangay on pen¬ 
sions. 

Mr. McFetridge assisted the teachers 
and school board in the St. Paul area on 
September 23 and 24 to settle a dispute 


J. J. 

BUTCHART & ASSOCIATES 


OPTOMETRISTS 


Edmonton, Alberta 

Woodw 

ard Stores Ltd., Phone GA 4-0151 

Westmc 

lunt Shoppers Park, Phone GL 5-2868 

J. Bute! 

lart, G. O. Haugh, E. A. Soderman 
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OWEN. BLAKEY * BODXER 
Barristers and Solicitors 
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Alberta Teachers' Association 
SIS McLeod Bunding Telephone OA 4-8061 


To the Editor: 

We are pleased to inform you that 
reduced fares for teachers and students 
on account of the school vacation d ring 
the Christmas—New Year holidays have 
again been authorized by this A soci- 
ation. 

Tickets may he purchased got 1 to 
travel from Tuesday, December 1, 1959 
to and including twelve o’clock not i on 
Friday, January 1, 1960, at the nrrmal 
one-way fare and one-half for the nund 
trip. Tickets will be valid for rc urn, 
leaving destination not later than t elve 
midnight (Standard Time) Monday, anu- 
ary 25, 1960. 

Yours truly, 

C. J. CAMPBELL 
Chairman 

Canadian Passen, er 
Association 
2160 Mountain 1 reet 
Montreal 25, Que ec 


over placement and transfers. On Octo¬ 
ber 5, he presented a paper on : lerit 
pay to the Edmonton Education U der- 
graduate Society. Salary negotia ions 
occupied him at Ryley on October ( and 
at Blairmore, October 8. During Ociober 
12 to 16 he was in Vancouver and ('ran- 
brook investigating the present stat s o! 
the Cranbrook merit pay scheme. Iron 
October 19 to 21, he attended ai in¬ 
dustrial relations seminar held in Ed¬ 
monton. On October 21, Mr. McFetiidge 
discussed teachers’ liability re school 
patrols at Wainwright. From Octobt r 39 
to November 2, he attended a salary 
conference of the western provinces in 
Winnipeg. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


The ATA Magaiii 















The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Code of Ethics 


1. The teacher is courteous, just and professional in all relationships. 

3. All testimonials and documents presented by a teacher are truthful and 
confidential. 

3. The teacher strives constantly to improve his educational practice. 

The teacher avoids interfering between other teachers and pupils. 

5. Upon each teacher personally and individually rests the responsibility for 
reporting through proper channels all matters harmful to the welfare of 
the school. 

6 . The teacher regards as confidential, and does not divulge other than 
through official channels, any information of a personal or domestic 
nature, concerning either pupils or homes, obtained in the course of his 
professional duties. 

1. Official business is transacted only through properly designated officials. 

!. Contracts are respected by both parties and dissolved only by mutual 
consent or according to the terms prescribed by statute. 

9. The teacher does not accept a contract with an employer whose relations 
with the professional organization are unsatisfactory, without first clear¬ 
ing through head office of The Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

.0. Each teacher is an active participant in the work of his professional 
organization. 

11. The teacher adheres to salary schedules negotiated by his professional 
organization. 

12. The teacher who in his professional capacity is a member of a committee, 
board, or authority, dealing with education matters or with teacher train¬ 
ing or certification, must be elected or appointed by The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 

13. The teacher refrains from knowingly underbidding fellow-applicants for 
teaching positions, and refuses to apply for, or to accept, a teaching 
position before such position has become vacant. 

14. No teacher accepts compensation for helping another teacher to get a 
position or a promotion. 

15. Unfavorable criticism of an associate is studiously avoided except when 
made to proper officials, and then only in confidence and after the 
associate has been informed of the nature of the criticism. 
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Q & A 


OUR READERS WRITE 


+ If I get a note from a parent permit¬ 
ting a student to come with a class on a 
field trip, am I relieved from liability 
if an accident occurs? 

No, you are not. 

+ Can I be fired if I refuse to teach 
according to the methods the principal 
insists that I use? 

We can say that, if your teaching 
methods are held to be satisfactory by 
the superintendent of schools and have 
been judged to be effective during 
previous inspections, you need not be 
bound by the school principal’s direc¬ 
tives, and you may refuse to be bound by 
an improper order without fear of dis¬ 
missal. 

^ What is the general practice in Al¬ 
berta schools on compassionate leave? 

We can’t answer this certainly. School 
boards have permissive authority in the 
matter of leave of absence, unless the 
board and teachers have spelled out the 
terms of such leave in their agreement. 
Some boards and some agreements pro¬ 
vide compassionate leave of absence with 
pay up to five school days in the case 
of the death of wife, husband, child, 
parent, brother, or sister of a teacher. 

^ Why don’t you publish more pictures 
in The AT A Magazine? 

First, we have a limited budget and 
cuts are expensive. Second, we have not 
been able, until recently, to obtain photo¬ 
graphs which are really worth publica¬ 
tion. 


^ I was promised decent housing when 
I accepted a teaching position in 
So far, nothing suitable has been , owni 
and I have to stay at the hotel. I want 
to resign but the secretary says t At I 
can’t. Please tell me what I can do. 

Let us know who promised you vhat 
and whether the promise was verb 1 or 
in writing. If the situation is as se ions 
as you suggest, the board will kely 
make a sincere effort to work c it a 
reasonable solution. If nothing ca t be 
found and the board admits any 1 oral 
obligation, you may be able to obt in a 
release. 

+ Where can I get an up-to-date cc >y of 
The School Act? 

Send an order with your chequ; or 
money order for $1.35 to the Qu en's 
Printer, Edmonton. 

^ Will you please send me a listb 7 of 
my teaching experience which I nee for 
salary purposes. 

■ Sorry, we don’t have such records at 
this office. We suggest you try the 
Registrar, Department of Education, Ad¬ 
ministration Building, Edmonton. 

+ I have been refused an extension m 
my letter of authority. I don’t think that 
this is fair. 

The Association is not inclined to press 
for extensions of letters of authority. Vie 
understand that they are granted for a 
year at a time and on the commitment 
of the teacher to undertake to complete 
requirements for a regular teaching cer¬ 
tificate. Presumably, you have not met 
the conditions you agreed to meet when 
you were issued with your last letter of 
authority. 
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I E SECRETARY REPORTS 


School Grants 


It may be thought that school grants are of interest only to 
;hool boards, administrators, and department of education offi- 
ials. While this may be so, the effect of school grants should be of 
onsiderable concern to every teacher. Flat grants of so much per 
upil encourage school boards to economize by having larger 
’asses and poorly qualified teachers. Grants based on percentage 
>f cost—for example, the present grant of 46 percent of actual 
ost of teachers’ salaries—do not have this effect. 

During Thanksgiving Week, President R. F. Staples, Mr. 
igram, and Dr. Clarke attended a seminar on grants which was 
eld in Banff. School trustees, school secretaries, superintendents, 
aid professors of administration were present. The existing grant 
ructure was examined and proposals for modification were made 
ad discussed. 

At present, operating grants and grants for new school build- 
ags are entirely separate. In 1945, operating grants amounted to 
3,000,000 or 21 percent of operating costs, but by 1959 had risen 
o $40,000,000 or 45 percent of operating costs. The basic operat- 
ng grant is 57 percent of five different items of expenditure, 
lamely, < l 1 /i percent of total expenditure for administration, 80 
percent of actual teachers’ salaries for instruction, 3V2 percent of 
total expenditure for instructional materials, $900 per room for 
plant operation and maintenance, and the full cost of transporta¬ 
tion. In addition, there are two equalization grants, one based on 
number of pupils and one based on the number of classrooms. 
Since 1954, the amount of money expended in equalization has 
remained practically stationary at some $7,000,000, while the total 
grant has gone up considerably. 

Criticism of the present grant structure centres around the 
complaint that percentage grants tend to help the wealthier dis¬ 
tricts, which can already afford to spend money on education, more 
than they help the poorer districts which are having a struggle 
to offer even basic services. A second criticism is that some of the 
aspects of transportation and capital grants may promote extrava¬ 
gance on the part of school boards. It must be pointed out that it 
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is admitted by the critics that Alberta’s grant structure has worke 
remarkably well and has promoted the interests of education i, 
the province. 

One proposed change in distributing the grant monies wa 
discussed at length. This is called the foundation program. Educa¬ 
tionally, the foundation program consists of the minimum basi 
educational services required in our province. Financially, th 
program is the cost of these basic educational services. Th 
equalization of educational opportunity is provided by a gran 
consisting, for any district, of the difference between the cost o 
the foundation program and the sum realized by a uniform mil 
rate of, say, 15 mills. It is clear that in rich districts, 15 mills 01 
assessment would raise a considerable sum of money, so that th- 
gap between this sum and the cost of the foundation program fo 
the district would be small and, therefore, the grant would b< 
small. In poorer districts, the opposite would prevail. 

The measure to be used for the financial cost of the founda 
tion program is of vital concern to teachers. As indicated already 
flat rate measures, such as so much per pupil or so much pei 
classroom, tend to encourage certain unsound educational prac 
tices. Since teachers’ salaries constitute the largest single item o 
expenditure for any school board, they offer perhaps the best 
single index for determining the financial cost of the foundation 
program. If experience and qualifications could be recognized 
perhaps teachers’ salaries would be the soundest index of basi: 
educational services. 

It should be clear by now that school grants might well affect 
very directly every teacher in our province. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS 
FROM LONGMANS 


These units will supply the class with introductory 
material and with many ideas for preparing special 
projects. Attractive illustrations and clear 
descriptions make good reading and will stimulate 
further exploration in the various topics they 
present. Written in a vocabulary suitable to the 
grade levels indicated. 2-colour illustrations. 

For grades 1 and 2 by Kathleen E. Collins, 

Primary Supervisor, Burnaby, B.C. 

Illustrated by Ruth Bagshaw. 

They Feed Us They Help Us Move and Travel 

They Clothe Us They Give Us News 

They Keep Us Healthy They Keep Us Safe 

each .48, set of 6 $2.16 

For grades 3 to 6 by Roberta McLachlan, Principal, 
Kingsway Elementary School, Calgary, and 
Anne MacMillan, elementary school teacher. 
Illustrated by Sylvia Hahn, artist of the Royal Ontario 
Museum, and Ruth Bagshaw. 

Eskimos .65 Our World .65 

Indians .75 Tropical Regions .75 

Pioneers .75 Between the Tropics and the Poles .75 

Primary units describe the background of everyday 
objects, people, and events. Middle grade units 
describe distant and unfamiliar areas and peoples, 
with stress on geography as a prime factor in 
determining dress, shelter, and way of life. 

Each new term is fully explained. Both units 
relate the new ideas and information to the 
pupil’s own experience. 






The Librarian, 

Faculty Off Education, 
Edmonton V/ Alberta. 


How many calories in a level teaspoonful of sugar? Some will guess 
as high as 600. Does it surprise you that there's only 18 calories? 

Under normal conditions, your body will use up as many in 7l/ 2 
minutes. Your appetite is directly related to your body's need for 
energy. Sugar supplies energy—satisfies appetite faster than any 
other food. That's why sugar plays a key part in the newer weight- 
control diets. 

Alberta schools are studying the story of the growing and refining 
of sugar in Western Canada with our booklet "Energy from Sugar". 
Copies are available on request. 

Also, our film "From Sunshine to Sugar” is available through: 

The Central Alberta Film Federation and The Edmonton Area Film Federation, 

Ihe South Central Alberta Film Federation, Recreation Department Building, Edmonton. 
National Film Board Canada, The Audio Visual Aids Branch, 

713 Public Building, Calgary. Government of the Province of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Canadian Sugar Factories Limited 

Makers of Pure Alberta Sugar 
Raymond, Taber and Picture Butte, Alberta, 











